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ABSTRACT 

This report of the Committee on Admission and 
Retention of Students is part of Phase III of the Illinois Statewide 
Plan for Higher Education. Part I examines student retention and 
attrition and attempts to provide information on (1) student 
persistence in educational programs entered, (2) trends in the 
holding power of institutions, (3) reasons why students discontinued 
their education, and (4) the degree of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with their educational experience. Part II explores 
the characteristics of the 1967 freshman class of the State’s 
colleges and universities, including personal characteristics, family 
background, educational background, and activities beyond high 
school. Part III describes the survey of admission policies and 
practices at the State’s colleges and universities in 1968-69* The 
questionnaires used in the surveys and some composite results are 
included in th^ appendix. (AF) 
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PART I 



STUDENT RETENTION AND ATTRITION AT 
ILLINOIS COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



A STUDY OF THE 1960 AND 
1965 FRESHMAN CLASSES 



A Report to the Illinois Board of Higher Education from Committee B~Admission 
and Retention of Students-prepared by the Task Force on Student Retention: 
Charles E. Warwick, Chairman; James W. Jeanguenat; and Richard M. Swank (to 

9/1/68). 



I. FINDINGS ON STUDENT RETENTION AND ATTRITION 



1. Students have exhibited considerable long-term persistence in obtaining bachelors degrees. In 
four-year institutions, 44.7 per cent of the students had earned bachelors' degrees at the in- 
stitutions first entered after seven years compared with 30.3 per cent after four years. When 
bachelors’ degrees earned by students who had transferred were counted, the real graduation 
rate was about 64 per cent over a seven-year span. 

2. Male students showed more persistence than female students in obtaining degrees after trans- 
ferring. Of the male respondents who either were dismissed or withdrew from the institutions 
of their first enrollment, 35.9 per cent indicated that they did eventually graduate with a 
bachelor’s degree within a seven-year span, whereas 31.8 per cent of the female respondents 

so indicated. 

3 The graduation rate for nonpublic institutions was significantly higher than it was for public 
institutions. For example, 54.8 per cent of 1960 freshmen attending nonpublic universities 
received bachelors’ degrees after a seven-year period compared to 40.6 per cent °f tne pub c 
university students; however, for the nonpublic senior institutions, women had a higher rate 

of persistence than men. 

4. Of those students who had left their original schools, 36.1 per cent eventually earned bachelors’ 
degrees. 

5. Of the 1960 group, 19.8 per cent expressed feelings of dissatisfaction and restlessness as an im- 
’ portant factor in withdrawals. Many other students also cited dissatisfaction with the general 

environment and lack of clearly defined goals as reasons for leaving college. 

6. There were some differences between the 1960 and 1965 groups concerning the reasons why they 
withdrew from the colleges or universities of their first enrollment. Of the male withdrawals 
from the 1965 group, 16.2 per cent were enlisted in military service compared with 7.4 per cent 
of the 1960 male group. Dissatisfaction with the general environment increased from 24.5 per 
cent of the total group in 1960 to 32.4 per cent for the 1965 group. Also, dissatisfaction with 
instruction and teaching methods was cited as the reason for leaving a given institution by 18.5 
per cent of the 1965 students who withdrew compared with 12.2 per cent of the 1960 group. 

1 
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7, Most students who withdrew or were dismissed either reenrolled at another college (41.1%) or 
went to work (43.4%). The only major difference between men and women in reasons for with- 
drawal occurred when comparing the marriage (high for women) and military service (high for 
men) categories. 

8. The comparison of written free responses between the 1960 and the 1965 class respondents re- 
garding the reasons why they had left the institutions of their first enrollment indicated some 
interesting differences. The members of the 1960 group were primarily concerned with the 
present and future and were inclined to take personal responsibility for leaving school and for 
their life situations in general. 

By contrast, the 1965 group attributed more of their problems to the institutions themselves. 
These respondents expressed little acceptance of their situations and showed resentment or 
rebelliousness toward their life situations. However, the disparity in maturity and length of 
time since leaving college between the 1960 and 1965 groups may have been factors affecting 
attitudinal differences. 



II. RECOMMENDATIONS ON STUDENT RETENTION AND ATTRITION 



1. The Illinois Board of Higher Education at regular intervals shonld conduct an analysis of student 
flow among all Illinois institutions as a planning aid for reviewing present post high school 
educational facilities and programs and for developing new resources that will better meet the 
needs of our populace in the most economical manner. 

2. The Student Information Questionnaire used in this study should be tested and validated 
further in order that the findings of future studies can be used for predictive as well as for 
descriptive purposes. 

3. Each Illinois college and university should undertake a self-study to determine how it can make 
its educational offerings more relevant and more attractive to its students. 

4. Each college and university in the state should attempt to determine those nonintelleetive 
factors of applicants that significantly affect a student's adjustment to the campus. If these 
factors can be isolated, they could be of assistance in making admission and counseling decisions. 

5. Any future statements concerning the retention and graduation rates from Illinois institutions 
of higher learning should take into consideration the long-term persistence of students in achieving 
their educational objectives: many of them often attend two or more colleges or universities 
in the process. 



ERiC 
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III, DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY OF 
STUDENT RETENTION AND ATTRITION 



The study on retention was designed to provide information in several areas: (1) student per- 
sistence in educational programs entered, (2) trends in the “holding power” of institutions, (3) reasons why 
students discontinued their education, and (4) the degree of satisfaction and/or dissatisfaction with their 
educational experience. 

This study was the result of a cooperative effort between the Illinois Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers and Committee B, the Committee on Admission and Retention of Students. 

It was designed as a follow-up of a similar 1962 study on 1958 freshmen. The earlier study was 
conducted to determine 

.... the present procedures relating to the admission of students, explore the possibiliti s of 
various forms of selective admissions, and to analyze the impact of such screening of applicants 
on the public welfare, It will also describe the ability level of students, the standards used by 
institutions of higher education to determine academic good standing, and the conditions which 
cause high dropout rates. The work of this committee will involve consideration of out-of-state 
admissions, problems of students transferring from junior colleges, and problems of articulation 
with the high school. 

The 1962 Study 

A review of the 1963 Committee B report revealed that only 21.8 per cent of the freshmen who 
entered Illinois state universities in the fall of 1958 had graduated four years later from the same institutions. 
At two-year public colleges only 48.1 per cent of the students continued beyond the first year. The 1963 
report did point out, however, that although the graduation rate from the state universities ranged from 19.6 
per cent to 30.4 per cent, these same institutions had a 15.5 per cent to 62 per cent rate of graduation when 
comparing the number of students graduating in June, 1962, with the number of students who enrolled as 
freshmen four years earlier. The report concluded that 

.... this illustrated the fact that graduation output is considerably above the ordinary retention 
figures and that four-year institutions are involved to a significant extent with the educating and 
graduating of inter-institutional transfer students and with their own native students who continue 
on a part-time sporadic rather than full-time, regular progression basis. 

The 1968 Study 

Each institution that participated in the present study provided Committee B with retention in- 
formation concerning their beginning freeman classes in the fall of 1960 and 1965 (see Appendix A), along with 
the names and last known home addressee of their students who left before completing any program of study. 

It should be noted that this was more than a study of college “dropouts.” Many of the respondents 
had completed their educational objectives when they “withdrew” from the institutions of first enrollment. 
A substantial proportion went to other institutions and earned one or more degrees. These students were 
asked to fill out the Student Information Questionnaire (see Appendix A) to determine why they had left 
the schools that they first attended and what subsequent educational achievements and aspirations they had. 
One “follow-up” mailing was made to students who did not return the questionnaire. The data received from 
each institution and the returns on the student questionnaires were the basic documents used in this study. 

The 1960 Study Group 

A total of 70 of 97 eligible institutions and campuses participated in the 1960 phase of the study. 
Questionnaires were sent to 8,065 (46%) of those students designated by cooperating institutions. Many 
inquiries were returned unclaimed due to changes of address. More than 25 per cent did respond; and 1,936 
questionnaires (23.7%) were processed. 

The 1965 Study Group 

A total of 81 from 110 eligible colleges and universities cooperated in the study. Of the 8,894 
students in the 1965 group (43.5% of those eligible), 3,560 returns (40%) were processed. 
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IV. COLLEGE PERSISTENCE 



One question not covered in the original Committee B report of 1962 has been studied in this 
report: How great is the persistence of students in obtaining a degree beyond the normal length of time for 
such an achievement? Are junior college students who have not obtained an associate degree in two years 
likely to reach their goal eventually? Are senior college students who have not obtained a bachelor's degree 
in four years likely to do so in due time? 



Degree Persistence of Native Students 

Both Tables 1-1 and 1-2 strongly indicate that students persist for a considerable period of time 
to achieve a desired educational goal. Table 1-1 shows that 30.2 per cent of the public junior college students 
earned an associate degree over a seven-year period compared to 20.6 per cent over a two-year period, an 
increase of 60 per cent. Many nonpublic junior college students also completed their work sometime between 
the second and seventh year after starting their college careers. 



TABLE 1-1 

SUMMARY OF 1960 ILLINOIS JUNIOR COLLEGE CUMULATIVE 

GRADUATION RATES • 



1 — 






Number and Percentage of 


Graduates 






Nonqradua.tes- 


1 _ . Type .............. 


]Rre oil- 
men 


Before June 
1962 


Xncl. June 
_ 196.2 


Incl. June 
1963 


Xncl. June 
1967 








No. 


*. 


, No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No, 


% . 


No. 


, % ... 


I Public 


5,476 


23 


0.5 


1,125 


20.6 


1,523 


27,9 


1,651 




30.2 


3,825 


69,8 


Nonpublic 


553 






, 204 


36.9 


222 


40.2 


251 




45.4 


302 


54.6 


Total 


6,029 


23 


0.4 


1,329 


22.0 


1,745 


28.9 


1,902 




31.6 


4,127 


68.4 



a 1905 summaries are included in Table 1-5. 



In four-year schools as shown in Table 1-2, 44.7 per cent of the 1960 freshmen had earned a bac- 
calaureate degree from the first school entered after seven years compared to 30.2 per cent after four years. 
When the bachelors' degrees earned by students who transferred to another institution were added to those 
earned at the first school entered, the total graduation rate for the 1960 freshman group was about 64 per cent 
over a seven-year span. 



Tables 1-1 and 1-2 for 1960 freshmen indicate that the graduation rate was higher from nonpublic 
institutions than from public institutions. This was the case at both the junior and senior schools. For example, 
46.1 per cent of the students attending nonpublic junior colleges receive an associate degree after a seven-year 
period compared to 30.1 per cent of the students attending public junior colleges. At the senior university 
level, 54.8 per cent of the students attending nonpublic institutions graduated from the first college entered 
after a seven-year period compared to 40.6 per cent of the public university students (see Table 1-3). 
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TABLE 1-2 

SUMMARY OF 1060 ILLINOIS SENIOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
CUMULATIVE GRADUATION RATES » 









Number ..and Percentage of Graduates' 




Nongraduates 




Type 


Fresh- 

men 


Befo) 
June 3 


ce 

L964 


Inc 3 
June 3 


l. 

L964 


Inc] 
June 3 


L. 

L965 


Inc3 
June 3 


L. 

L967 


Sti’ 

Enrol] 


LI 

Led 


Not 

Enroll 


IS 

Led 






s— Eg,—. 




No. 


% 


NO, 


. % 


No, 


- % 


, No. 


n %, 


No. 


% . 


Public 

Senior 


475 


91 


19.2 


114 


24.0 


143 


30.1 


159 


33.5 


16 


3.4 


300 


63.1 


Public 

unlv. 


13; 260 


446 


3.4 


3,184 


24,0 


4,755 


35.8 


5,397 


40.6 


134 


1.1 


7,729 


58.3 


Nonpublic 

Senior 


5 s 275 


239 


4.5 


1,963 


37.2 


2,227 


42.2 


2,364 


44.8 


43 


0.8 


2,868 


54.4 


Nonpublic 

Univ. 


5,848 


127 


' 2.2 


2,303 


39.4 


3,020 


51.7 


3,202 


54.8 


136 


2.3 


2,510 


42.9 


Total 


24,858 


903 


3.4 


7,564 


30.3 


10,145 


40,8 


11,122 


44.7 


329 


1.4 


13,407 


53.9 


Total 

Senior 


5,750 


330 


5.7 


2,077 


36.1 


2,370 


41.2 


2,523 


43.9 


59 


1.0 


3,168 


55.1 


Total 

Univ. 


19,108 


573 


3.0 


5, .487 


28.7 


7,775 


20.7 


8,599 


45.0 


270 


1.4 


10,239 


53,6 


Total 

Public 


13,735 


537 


3.9 


3,298 


24.0 


4,898 


35.6 


5,556 


40.4 


150 


1.1 


8,029 


58.5 


Total 

Nonpublic 


11,123 


366 


3.3 


4,266 


38.4 


5,247 


47.2 


5,566 


50.0 


179 


1.6 


5,378 


48.4 



* 1965 summaries are included in Table 1-5. 



TABLE 1-3 



DEGREE PERSISTENCE OVER A SEVEN-YEAR PERIOD: STUDENTS 
WHO LEFT THE INSTITUTION OF THEIR FIRST ENROLLMENT 

(1960 Illinois College Freshmen) 







Men 






Women 






Total 




Type of 
Institution 


Respon- 

dents 


No. of 

Degrees 

Earned 


Rate 


Respon- 

dents 


No. of 
Degrees 
_ Earned 


Rate 


Respon- 

dents 


No, of 

Degrees 

Earned 


Rate 

Total 1 


Two-year collects 




















Dismissals 


23 


2 


8.7% 


10 


0 


0.0% 


33 


2 


6.0% 


Withdrawals 


84 


26 


30.9% 


49 


6 


12.2% 


133 


32 


24.0% 


Public Senior 
Institutions 




















Dismissals 


367 


103 


28.1% 


150 


26 


17.3% 


517 


129 


24.9% 


Withdrawals 


260 


112 


43.1% 


361 


90 


24.9% 


621 


202 


32.5% 


Nonpublic Senior 
.Institutions 




















Dismissals 


71 


22 


31.0% 


33 


6 


18.2% 


104 


28 


26.9% 


Withdrawals 


200 


96 


48.0% 


317 


165 


52.1% 


517 


261 


50.4% 


| Total 


1005 


361 


35.9% 


920 


293 


31.8% 


1925 


654 


33.9% 



ERjt 
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The beginning freshman class of 1965 showed the same persistence trends as did the class of I960 
(see Tables 1-4 and 1-5), That is, the attrition rate at nonpublic institutions was lower than at public institu- 
tions, For example, of the 1965 freshmen, 31 per cent of the students in the nonpublic universities were no 
longer enrolled in the spring of 1967 compared to 41 per cent of the group in the public universities. 

TABLE 1-4 



SUMMARY OF 1960 ILLINOIS FRESHMAN INSTITUTIONAL 
PARTICIPATION AND ENROLLMENT DATA 
(1960-67 by Number and Percentage) 



Type of 
Institution 


Eligible 


In 

Study 


.. % 


Received 

No. 


Rasters 

% 


Enrollment Data 
Prom Participants 
Enrolled Disenrolled 


% 














1960 


by June 1967 




Public J.C. 


21 


17 


80.9 


15 


71.4 


5,476 


3,825 


69.85 


public Senior 


1 


1 


100.0 


1 


100.0 


475 


300 


63.15 


Public Univ. 


7 


7 


100,0 


7 


100.0 


13,260 


7,729 


58.28 


Public Total 


29 


25 


86.2 


23 


79.3 


19,211 


11,854 


61.70 


Nohpublic J.C. 


8 


6 


75.0 


6 


75.0 


553 


302 


54.61 


Honpublic Senior 


51 


31 


60.7 


28 


54.9 


5,275 


2,868 


54.36 


Nonpublic univ. 


9 


8 


88.9 


7 


77.8 


5,848 


2,510 


42.92 


Nonpublic Total 


68 


45 


66.2 


41 


60.3 


11,676 


5,680 


48.64 


TOTAL - pu blic & 
J Nonpublic 


97 


70 


72.2 


64 


66.0 


30,887 


17,534 


56.76 










TABLE 1-5 










SUMMARY OF 1965 ILLINOIS FRESHMAN INSTITUTIONAL 
PARTICIPATION AND ENROLLMENT DATA » 
(1965-67 by Number and Percentage) 




Type of 
Institution 


Eligible 


In 

Study 


% 


Received Rosters 
No. % 


Enrollment, Data 
Prom Participants 
Enrolled Disenrolled 


% 














Pall 1965 by June 1967 




Public J„C. 


27 


22 


81.5 


20 


74.1 


8,507 


4,443 


52.22 


Public Senior 


2 


2 


100.0 


2 


100.0 


1,055 


408 


38.67 


Public Univ. 


8 


8 


100.0 


8 


300.0 


25,013 


10,312 


41.22 


Public Total 


37 


32 


86.5 


30 


81.1 


34,575 


15,163 


43.85 


Nonpublic j.c. 


11 


8 


72.7 


8 


72.7 


1,700 


795 


46.76 


Nonpublic Senior 


53 


33 


62.3 


30 


56.6 


6, 698 


2,526 


37.71 


Nonpublic Univ. 


9 


8 


88.9 


7 


77,8 


6,379 


1,970 


30.88 


Nonpublic Total 


73 


49 


67.1 


45 


61.6 


14,795 


5,290 


35.75 


TOTAL - Publlc & 
Nonpublic 


110 


81 


73.6 


75 


68.2 


49,370 


20,453 


41.42 



u Included both junior colleges and senior institutions. 
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The greatest attrition occurred in the public junior colleges where 52 per cent were no longer en- 
rolled during the spring term of the second year, However, it should be pointed out that not only do the public 
junior colleges serve transfer-oriented students but also they serve as technical-vocational institutes and part- 
time learning centers for adults and, in general, provide for the educational needs of the entire community, 

Degree Persistence of Students Who Withdrew from 
Institutions First Attended 



The preceding material in this chapter dealt with the persistence rates of students at the institu- 
tions they first attended. It did not take into account the possibility that a student who leaves one institution 
may eventually earn a degree from another college or university, The follow-up questionnaire to the students 
who did leave their original schools indicated that a significant number did, in fact, obtain a degree at another 
school as shown in Table 1-6. 

Of the students who left their original schools and who responded to the questionnaire, 36.1 per 
cent indicated that they did earn at least a bachelor's degree (see Table 1-6). Consequently, it is estimated 
that 64 per cent of the beginning freshman students of 1960 in senior colleges and universities had received a 
bachelor's degree by June, 1967. The percentage of students who eventually get a degree may be even higher 
since 1.3 per cent of the students who had not obtained a degree from their original institutions indicated 
that they were still in attendance at other schools and were still working toward a degree. Furthermore, 
there is a small percentage of students who have returned to their original institutions and are also still pursuing 
a degree. 

TABLE 1-6 



HIGHEST DEGREE EARNED BY 1960 ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN WHO 
DISCONTINUED STUDY AT THE INSTITUTION ORIGINALLY ENTERED 



Degree 




Percentage of Respondents Who Earned Degrees 




Earned 




Dismissed 




Withdrew 




Total 






..Men 


Women 


Total 


..Men. 


Women .. 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total_ 


Mo Degree 


66.2 


78.5 


69.9 


53.1 


60.2 


57.1 


59.1 


64.0 


61.4 


Associate* e 


5.1 


2.6 


4.4 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


3.1 


1.8 


2*5 


Bachelor’s 


24.4 


16.8 


22.2 


32.2 


30.1 


31.0 


28.7 


27.3 


28.0 


Master's 


3.1 


— 


2.2 


7.9 


5.2 


6.4 


5.7 


4.1 


5.0 


Doctorate 


0.7 


2.1 


1.1 


2.9 


0.4 


1.5 


1.9 


0.8 


1.4 


Other 


0.5 


•WM 


0.3 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


1.5 


2.0 


1.7 


Number of 
Respondents 


450 


191 


641 


544 


72S_ 


1272 


994 


919 


1913 



A truncated, but similar, persistence pattern emerges for the 1965 beginning freshman group 
(Table 1-5). Although 41.4 per cent of this group had left their first school within two years, 53.9 per cent of 
them were reenrolled and working toward a degree (see Table 1-13). Approximately 74.7 per cent, including 
those currently enrolled, still planned to obtain a degree. As a group, 80.9 per cent of the original 1965 freshman 
class were still enrolled or had reenrolled. Only 9.8 per cent indicated that they did not plan to earn a degree 
eventually. 



V. REASONS WHY STUDENTS WITHDREW 

A major focus of this study was to learn why students left their institutions of first enrollment. 
Table 1-7 summarizes the results of the questionnaire which was sent to the students who had left their original 
schools. 
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The 1960 group expressed that feelings of dissatisfaction and restlessness were important factors 
affecting withdrawals. Other than the specific concerns of inability to obtain one’s desired program of study 
and lack of financial resources, students expressed dissatisfaction with the general institutional environments 
and a lack of clearly defined goals, The female students had one other major reason for withdrawal— marriage 
(see Table 1-7). 



TABLE 1-7 

REASONS REPORTED MOST FREQUENTLY AS PRIMARY OR IMPORTANT 
IN WITHDRAWAL FROM COLLEGE BY 1960 AND 1965 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
(Does Not Include Students Dismissed) 



Palmary or Important 
Reason for Withdrawal 


I960 Percentaaes 
Men Women 'Tnfji J. 


1965 

Men 


Percentaqes 

Women 


Total 


Could not get desired 
program of studies. 


22.2 


17.0 


19.3 


25.0 


23.1 


23.9 


Dissatisfiad v/ith instructors 
or teaching methods. 


13.8 


11.0 


12.2 


17.1 


19.6 


18.5 


Dissatisfied with 
general environment. 


23.0 


25.8 


24.6 


31.6 


33.2 


32.4 


Married and could not 
continue. 


9.2 


26.8 


19.3 


4.7 


19.0 


12.5 


Change of vocational goal 
new curriculum required. 


18.2 


15.9 


16.9 


17.1 


12.3 


14.5 


Lack of funds or financial 
problems . 


28.5 


25.1 


26.6 


24.5 


25.6 


25.0 


Jl 

Enlisted in military 
services. 


7.4 


0.3 


3.3 


16.2 


0.5 


7.5 


No clearly defined goal. 


22.6 


7.0 


15.6 


20,9 


15.7 


18.0 


J Restless or unsettled. 


25.4 


15.7 


19.8 


27.7 


22.0 


24.6 


1 Number of Respondents 


544 


'28 


1272 


1070 


1303 


2373 


Differences 


Between 


the 


I960 and 


1965 Groups 





There were some differences between the 1960 and 1965 groups concerning the reasons why they 
withdrew from the institutions of their first enrollment. Of the male withdrawals from the 1965 group, 16,2 
per cent had enlisted in the military services compared with only 7.4 per cent of the 1960 males. Dissatisfaction 
with the general environment increased from 24.6 per cent for the total group in 1960 to 32.4 per cent for the 
1965 group. Of the 1965 group, 25 per cent reported restlessness and unsettledness compared with 20 per cent 
of the 1960 group. Marriage seemed to be a lesser reason for discontinuing school in 1965 than it was in 1960. 
Dissatisfaction with instructors and teaching methods was given as a reason for quitting their schools by 18.5 
per cent of the 1965 students who withdrew compared with 12.2 per cent of the 1960 group. 

As far as sex differences in reasons for withdrawing were concerned, marriage and military service 
stood out. Women reported having left school for reason of marriage three times as frequently as men, while 
enlistments in the military services as a reason for leaving school were reported almost exclusively by men. 
In addition, men tended to express more trouble in defining their goals than did women. On the average, 
more men reported restlessness and unsettledness than did women, but this difference was one half as great 
for the 1965 group as for the 1960 group of respondents. 
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Major Activity During First Term After Withdrawal 

What are students likely to do immediately after leaving the institutions of their first enrollment? 
Is there any difference between dismissed and voluntarily withdrawn students? Is there a different pattern 
between men and women? Tables 1-8 and 1-9 may offer the answers to these questions. 



TABLE 1-8 



MAJOR ACTIVITY DURING FIRST TERM AFTER COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 

BY 1960 ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
(Analysis by Withdrawal Status and Sex) 







Percentage ol 


Responses by withdrawal Status 




Dismissed 


wi 


.thdrew 




Total 




Activity 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Womon 


Total 


Attended! 

another 

School 


31.3 


20.0 


30. S 


47.2 


45.9 


46.5 


40.1 


42,3 


41.1 


Worked 


55.4 


58. G 


55. 3 


39.5 


35.0 


36.9 


46,7 


39,9 


43.4 


Military 

Services 


9.3 


1.1 


6.9 


9.4 


WMW 


4.0 


9.4 


0.2 


5.0 


Married 


0.2 


7.3 


2.3 


0.7 


15.9 


9.4 


0.5 


14* 2 


7.2 


other 


3.8 


4.2 


3.9 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


3.1 


2.9 


3.0 


Number of 
1 Respondents 


450 


191 


G41 


544 


720 


1272 


994 


919 


1913 



TABLE F9 

MAJOR ACTIVITY DURING FIRST TERM AFTER COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 

BY 1965 ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
(Analysis by Withdrawal Status and Sex) 





r 

i 


Percentage of Responses 


bv Withdrawal Status 




Dismissed j 


Withdre 


w 




Total 


mm 


Activity 


Men_ 




Total 


Men . 




Women 




jAttended 
j another 
I School 


39,6 


31.0 


36.6 


53.1 


42.2 


47.6 


47.5 


39.5 


43.6 


Worked 


36.7 


62.7 


45.8 


25.4 


41.1 


34.3 


30.1 


46.3 


37.9 


Military 

Services 


21.5 


~~~ 


. 14.0 


16.9 


0.5 


7.9 


18.8 


0.4 


9.9 


jMarried 


0.5 


5.3 


2.2 


1.0 


11.9 


7.1 


0.8 


10.3 


5.4 


Other 


1.7 


1.0 


1.4 


3.6 


4.3 


4.1 


2.8 


3.5 


3.2 


Number of 
Respondents 


770 


417 


1187 


1070 


1303 


2373 


1840 


1720 


356C 



In the 1960 group, the overwhelming majority of withdrawn or dismissed students either reenrolled 
at another college (41.1%) or went to work (43.4%). As might be expected, a higher percentage of dismissed 
students went to work than did withdrawn students. On the other hand, a higher percentage of withdrawn 
students reenrolled in another institution than did dismissed students. For entry into military service, it 
made no difference whether a male student had withdrawn voluntarily from school or had been dismissed. 
However, a girl who withdrew from college was twice as likely to be married as the girl who was dismissed. 

With a few exceptions, the pattern of activity for the 1965 group was fairly similar to that of the 
1960 group. However, a higher percentage of the 1960 group went to work than of the 1965 group. As could 
be expected, a higher percentage of the 1965 males went into military service. Going to another school was 
somewhat more frequently reported, and getting married was somewhat less frequently reported by the 1965 
group than by the 1960 group. 
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V*. REENROLLMENT 

Frequency of Enrollment at Institution of 
First Enrollment 

A subsidiary question in connection with this study applied to the frequency with which a withdrawn 
or dismissed student would return to the college or university of his first enrollment. Tables I-1Q and 1-11 
provide this information. 



TABLE 1-10 

FREQUENCY OF ENROLLMENT AT INSTITUTION ORIGINALLY 
ENTERED BY 1960 ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
WHO WERE DISENROLLED BY SPRING, 1967 
(Analysis by Withdrawal Status and Sex) 



— 

Enrollment & 
Reenrollment 


Percentage 


E 


dismissed 


Withdrew 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Tot a ,’ 1 


Once 


77.7 


86.8 


80.4 


83.2 


8C.5 


85.1 


80.7 


86.6 


S3. 5 


Twice 


16.9 


11.1 


15.2 


14.1 


10.6 


12.1 


15.4 


10.7 


13.1 


Three Times 


5.4 


2.1 


4.4 


2.7 


2.9, 


2.8 


3.9 


2.7 


3.4 


Number of 




















Respondents 


443 


109 


632 


518 


699 


1217 


961 


888 


1849 



TABLE 1-11 

FREQUENCY OF ENROLLMENT AT INSTITUTION ORIGINALLY 
ENTERED BY 1965 ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
WHO WERE DISENROLLED BY SPRING, 1967 
(Analysis by Withdrawal Status and Sex) 



Enrollment & 
Reenrollment 


Percentaae 


Dismissed 


Withdrew 


I 


Total 




Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Once 


88.4 


88. 7 


88.5 


88.9 


88.6 


38.7 


88.7 


88.6 


88.6 


(Twice 


10.8 


9.3 


10.3 


9.6 


9.7 


9.6 


10.7 


9.6 


9.9 


phree Times 


0.8 


2.0 


1.2 


1.5 


1.7 


1.6 


1.2 


1.8 


1.5 


Number of 




















Respondents 


758 


407 


1165 


1032 


1200 


2312 


1790 


1687 


3477 



Of the 19o0 group, 16.5 per cent reenrolled at the institutions of first enrollment. The frequency 
of return was somewhat greater with the dismissed group than with the withdrawn group. The reenrollment 
rate of the 1965 group was less than that of the 1960 group, but this result may be due to the fact that a 
greater length of time had elapsed with the 1960 beginning freshman class. 

Institutions of Second Entry 

What types of institutions do dismissed and withdrawn students enter? Are there any differences 
in enrollment patterns between men and women? Has there been any noticeable change in trends between 

the 1960 and 1965 groups? Tables 1-12 and 143 report some useful information in connection with these 
questions. 



il 




TABLE 1-12 



INSTITUTION OF SECOND ENTRY FOR 1960 ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN WHO DISCONTINUED STUDY 
AT THE INSTITUTION ORIGINALLY ENTERED 





Percentage of Transfers 


Type of 


Dismissed 


1 


Withdrew 


Total 


Institution 


Men. 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Nonpublic 

Two-year 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


****** 




«-*■**■• 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


Public 

Two-year 


7.6 


3.9 


6.4 


6.3 


3.5 


4.6 


6.9 


3.6 


5.3 


Nonpublic 

Four-year 


5.7 


3.2 


4.9 


6.9 


2.8 


4.5 


6.3 


2.9 


4.6 


Public 

Four-year 


12.4 


3.9 


9.6 


12.2 


6.0 


8.5 


12.3 


5.5 


8.9 


Specialized 


13.1 


5.7 


10.6 


13.4 


3.7 


7.7 


13.2 


4.1 


8.8 


Total in 
Attendance 


39.4 


17.3 


32.1 


38.8 


16.0 


25.3 


39.1 


16.3 


27.8 


Total 
Not in 
Attendance 


60.6 


82.7 


67.9 


61.2 


84.0 


74.7 


60.9 


83.7 


72.2 


Number of 
Respondents 


450 


191 


641 


544 


720 


1272 


994 


919 


1913 



TABLE 1-13 



INSTITUTION OF SECOND ENTRY FOR 1965 ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN WHO DISCONTINUED STUDY 
AT THE INSTITUTION ORIGINALLY ENTERED 









Percentage 


of Transfers 






Type of 


Dismissed 


Withdrew 


Total 


Institution 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Nonpublic 

Two-year 


3.5 


2.2 


3.0 


0.6 


0.6 


0,7 


1.8 


1.0 


1.4 


Public 

Two-year 


11.0 


14.6 


12.3 


7.0 


4.9 


5.9 


8.7 


7.3 


8.0 


Nonpublic 

Four-year 


13.3 


7.8 


11.3 


15.3 


10.3 


12.5 


14.4 


9.7 


12.1 


Public 

Four-year 


13.5 


10.5 


12.5 


33.3 


27.1 


29.9 


25.0 


23.1 


24.1 


Specialized 


10.1 


7.6 


9.2 


9.6 


6.4 


7.8 


9.8 


5.7 


8.3 


I Total in 
I Attendance 


51.3 


42.7 


48.3 


65.7 


49.4 


56.8 


59.7 


47.8 


53.9 


Total -not in 
Attendance 


48.7 


57.3 


51.7 


34.3 


50.6 


43.2 


40.3 


52.2 


46.1 


Number of 
Respondents 


770 


417 


1187 


1070 


1303 


2373 


1840 


1720 


3560 



In the 1960 group, public four-year institutions and specialized schools were the most popular 
transfer alternatives. Public junior colleges were less frequently selected as schools of second entry than were 
public four-year institutions. For example, 9.6 per cent of the dismissed students entered four-year institutions 
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compared with 6.4 per cent who entered public junior colleges. However, there were fewer junior colleges in 
operation for the I960 group to select compared with the number open to the 1965 group. The Master Plan 
for higher education in Illinois, which strongly influenced the development of public junior colleges, was not 
implemented until 1965. 

In the 1965 group, the most significant fact was the large number (30%) of withdrawn students 
who had entered four-year public institutions (including both colleges and universities). Only 6 per cent of 
the withdrawn students were in public junior colleges. 

Transfers to Junior Colleges 

What types of programs are entered by students who transfer from their original institutions to 
junior colleges? Do they go into transfer programs, or do they tend to participate in some type of terminal 
course of study? 

By far the most frequently selected program for these students was the transfer program. In the 
1965 group, 74.4 per cent of the dismissed group went into a transfer program. This preference was considerably 
more pronounced for the men among students who had withdrawn. Only 41.9 per cent of the women in this 
group pursued a transfer program compared with 63.7 per cent of the men (see Tables 1-14 and 1-15). 

TABLE 1-14 

TYPE OF PROGRAM ENROLLMENT FOR THOSE 1960 ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN DISENROLLED FROM THE INSTITUTION ORIGINALLY 
ENTERED AND REENROLLED IN A JUNIOR COLLEGE DURING 

SPRING TERM, 1967 





Percentage 


Type of Jr. 


Dismissed 


Withdrew 


Total 


College Prog. 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Transfer 

Program 


54.3 


25.0 


46.8 


41.4 


55.6 


46.8 


48.4 


43.3 


46.8 


Vocational 
I Program 


14.3 


16.7 


14.9 


24.1 


5.5 


17.0 


18.8 


10.0 


16.0 


Adult 

' Education 


8.6 


25.0 


12.8 


6.9 


27.8 


14,9 


7.8 


26.7 


13.8 


(other 


22.8 


33.3 


25.5 


27.6 


11.1 


21.3 


25.0 


20.0 


23.4 


Nuiriber of 
| Respondents 


35 


12 


47 


29 


18 


47 


64 


30 


94 



TABLE 1-15 



TYPE OF PROGRAM ENROLLMENT FOR THOSE 1965 ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN DISENROLLED FROM THE INSTITUTION ORIGINALLY 
ENTERED AND REENROLLED IN A JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DURING SPRING TERM, 1967 





Percentage 


Type of Jr. 


Dismissed 


Withdrew 


Total 


College Prog. 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Transfer 

Program 


75.7 


72.1 


74.4 


63.7 


41.9 


53.9 


70.3 


55.8 


64.4 


Vocational 

Program 


10.3 


0.9 


9.8 


11.3 


18.3 


14.6 


10.8 


13.9 


12.1 


Adult 

Education 


4.4 


5.1 


4.6 


4.4 


15.1 


9.2 


4.4 


10.5 


6.9 


Other 


9.6 


13.9 


11.2 


20.4 


24.7 


22.3 


14.5 


19.8 


16.6 


Number of 
I Respondents 


136 


79 


215 


115 


93 


| 206 


249 


172 


421 
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VII. A COMPARISON OF “FREE” RESPONSES 



The 1960 class respondents were concerned with the present and future. They were concerned with 
what they were doing and becoming. The 1965 class was looking back. Perhaps with their discontinuance 
more recent, they had more criticisms of the schools. 

The 1960 class respondents accepted more personal responsibility for leaving school, while the 
1965 class attributed more of their problems to the colleges. The 1965 class respondents, expressed less ac- 
ceptance]^! their circumstances. 

Although many 1960 freshman men had entered military service, no one reported discontinuing 
school because of anxiety over draft status, as had a number of men in the 1965 freshman group. 



Responses from Those Persons Who Were in the 
1960 Freshman Class and Had Discontinued 
Study at the Institution Originally 
Entered, as of June, 1967 

This group appeared to be more present and future oriented. They were concerned with what they 
were doing or what they were going to be doing. 

The respondents in thfc; group were inclined to take personal responsibility for leaving school and 

for their life situations in general. 

Complaints about institutions were most frequently centered upon the limit or lack of facilities 
and personal contacts in public universities. Some, from their own experience, expressed the feeling that a 
degree is not always necessary for a successful job. 

Although quite a number of these persons reported induction or enlistment into military service, 
none reported stopping attendance at school because of anxiety over draft status. 



Responses from Those Persons Who Were in the 
1965 Freshman Class and Had Discontinued 
Study at the Institution Originally 
Entered, as of June, 1967 

These respondents’ comments about their leaving school included suggestions for improvement as 
well as considerable criticism. Most criticisms were centered on the nonpublic senior colleges. 

Their problems were attributed to the colleges themselves or even to the high schools. Respondents 
expressed little acceptance of their situations and had resentment or rebelliousness toward their life situations. 



PART II 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
FRESHMAN CLASS OF ILLINOIS 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



A STUDY OF THE ENTERING CLASS OF THE 
FALL OF 1967 



A Report to the Illinois Board of Higher Education from Committee B — Admission 
and Retention of Students — prepared by the Task Force on Student Characteristics: 
Ruth Jass, Chairman ; Jack Allen ; Arlo L Schilling ; Donald Swank; William Voihman. 



VIII. FINDINGS ON FRESHMAN STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. More than 90 per cent of' the new college freshmen in the state graduated from high school 
within the previous two years, indicating little lag between graduating from high school and 
beginning college. 

2. There were few midyear graduates from Illinois high schools. 

3. Very few of the students entering college for the first time were married. 

4. Almost half of the students came from families with annual incomes of less than $10,000. Women 
in college tended to be from higher income families than men, but they showed greater concern 
for financing their education. A large majority of the freshmen expressed concern about finances 
for their education. 



5. Over 40 per cent of all entering students lived at home or with relatives, commuting in most 
cases less than five miles to their campuses. At public two-year and four-year colleges (not 
including universities) over 90 per cent of the students lived at home. 

6. Most respondents applied to no more than two colleges, and more than 80 per cent of the re- 
spondents gained admission to the college of their first choice. 



7. The factors most influential in choosing a college as indicated by the respondents were curricular 
offering?, cost, quality of teaching, and proximity of the campus to their home. 

8. Over 90 per cent of the students responding to this study indicated they were enrolled in bacca,' 
laureate-oriented programs. More than half of the students enrolled at public junior colleges 
had chosen baccalaureate-oriented degree programs. 



9. From September, 1967, to May, 1968, in the same academic year, more than 10 per cent of 
those students entering college for the first time discontinued their attendance at the institu- 
tion where they first enrolled. The retention rates were highest at nonpublic universities, while 
the lowest rates were at nonpublic two-year colleges. 
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IX. QUESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY OF 
FRESHMAN STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. What are the characteristics of the college-age population who are not attending an institution 
of higher education? How do they compare with those who are attending college? 

2. Plow and to what extent do self-ratings, values, and religious preferences change as a result of 
college experiences? 

3. Where do prospective college students obtain information concerning those factors that influence 
their college choices? 

4. Do curricular program offerings in each type of institution meet the desires and needs of those 
students who attend that type of institution? 

5. What financial arrangements must be made to allow all students who desire to do so to com- 
plete as many years of higher education as possible? 

6. What are the reasons that many students are not attending the institution of their first en- 
rollment? 

7. In view of the fact that students indicated that cocurricular activities are of little importance 
when they are selecting a college, is the program for such activities, including fraternities, 
sororities, and athletic programs, designed for today's student bodies? 

8. What is the impact on student mobility of the Illinois State Scholarship Commission program? 



X. INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
FRESHMAN STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



The study of student characteristics was proposed and designed to secure descriptive data on 
freshmen entering Illinois institutions of higher education in the fall of 1967, as well as to provide a basic 
data bank for future studies. These data were sought as a foundation for future institutional planning to 
meet the educational needs of Illinois students as the state higher educational system expands and develops, 



Procedures 

Over 12,000 freshmen who enrolled in Illinois colleges and universities for the fall term of 1967 
were sent the Student Information Form (Appendix, p. 74) to gather data on their backgrounds, self-estimates, 
educational choices, and career plans. Information for contacting + hese students was provided by their re- 
spective institutions. All colleges and universities in Illinois were invited to participate in the study. A weighted 
sampling technique was used in order to get a representative group of students from each type of institution. 
A response profile, provided to each institution for its own students, was sent to the liaison person designated 
by the president of each institution. 

Certain item responses from the Student Information Form were matched with identical items 
from the American Council on Education (ACE) form for those students who participated in the 1967 ACE 
National Survey. American College Testing Program (ACT) scores were also incorporated into our 1967 data 
file for each student in the Characteristics Study who had also taken the ACT battery of tests. 
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These data are intended to add several dimensions to existing studies, First, they have extended 
the bank of student data to a broad base among Illinois colleges and universities. Second, they have added 
information that may be used to answer questions vital to program planning in Illinois higher education. 

All rules of propriety have been observed so that the individual student’s rights to confidentiality 
and privacy have been guarded. 

For legitimate use in planning for higher education in the State of Illinois, the data gathered and 
stored from the Student Information Form constitute a base that can be analyzed by type of institution, by 
sex of the respondents, by geographical location within the state, and by other subgroups that can be cross- 
tabulated within the answers to the questionnaire without identifying individual students or institutions. 



Sampling 

The study sample was designed to include approximately 10 per cent of the total first-time freshmen 
in the fall of 1967, while at the same time to secure an ample response from each participating institution to 
give a meaningful institutional profile for its own use. 

The sample percentage from each institution varied inversely in relation to the size of its freshman 
class; the attempt was made to include at least 100 students from each institution. To compensate for the fact 
that smaller institutions had a larger-than-proportionate representation in the total sample, each institution 
in the study was assigned a weighting factor to adjust its sample relative to those institutions from which 100 
per cent of the freshman class were used in the study, 



Responses 

A total of 6,156 usable responses were received by the dat •’.-processing deadline. These responses 
represented 50.5 per cent of the total sample of 12,180 wh n yere mailed the questionnaires. The weighted 
value of the 6,156 responses was 37,476. No follow-up was made on nonrespondents, a fact that may have 
created some distortion of the results. 

Some bias was identified in a check on the rank in high school class variable. The profile of respon- 
dents from public two-year colleges showed a higher percentage from the upper half than was indicated by 
Anderson and Spencer, 1 whose statistics were from the institutions themselves. 

Compared to the actual proportion of the enrollment represented by these institutions, a lower 
response rate was obtained from two-year colleges than from senior institutions. 



Definitions of Institutional Types 

For the purposes of this study several institutional types have been used: 

Two-year college: offers subbaccalaureate and terminal programs usually two years in duration. 

Four-year college: offers baccalaureate degrees usually taking not less than four years to complete. 
Such institutions may have graduate programs but are usually single colleges rather than federa- 
tions of several colleges and professional schools. 

University: usually offers graduate and professional education in several colleges and professional 
schools as well as baccalaureate degrees. 

Senior institution (or college): a broader term including both four-year colleges and universities. 
This term is used when comparing institutions offering baccalaureate degrees with institutions 
offering subbaccalaureate or nonbaccalaureate (terminal) programs. 

1 Report on Selected Data and Characteristics: Illinois Public Junior Colleges 1967-68, Illinois Junior College Board, 
Table 8, p. 12. 
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Table XI-1 
enrollment from each 



presents a comparison of institutional types and proportions of the total 
type with the profile of the study responses, 



1967 freshman 



TABLE II-l 

COMPARISON OF ACTUAL FALL TERM, 1967, ENROLLMENTS TO STUDY RESPONSES 



— 

Type of Institution 


Percentage of state 
Enrollment 


Percentage of State 
Study Responses 


| Public 2-year 


36.9 


29.3 


Public 4-year 


2.4 


3.3 


Public University 


33.0 


39.4 


Nonpublic 2 -year 


4.4 


3.1 


Nonpub lie 4-year 


10.1 


14.3 


Nonpublic univ. 


0.7 


10.7 



XI. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENT RE r PONDENTS 



Marital Status, and Racial Background 

Table II-2 indicates that a slightly higher number of married men than married women entered 



college in Illinois in the fall of 1967. 



TABLE II-2 

MARITAL STATUS OF FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 



r ^ 


Nob 


Harried 


Married 


Total 


N 1 


% of Row 


N 


% Of Row 


N 


% of Col. 


Men 


10,350 


94.7 


1,030 


5.3 


.19,300 


51.9 


Women 


17,040 


94.9 


919 


5.1 


17,959 


40. 1 


Total 


35,390 


94.8 


1,949 


5.2 


37,339 


100.0 



marripH >vt fT? °. f 1967 Illinois colle S e freshmen who completed the questionnaire were 

married. 1 he total number who indicated they were married was 1,949 or 5.2 per cent of the freshmen- 1 030 

were men and 919 were women. Most of the freshmen who were married (54.3%) were willed for fewer 

, ,, we ve hours of credit. Over 25 per cent of the part-time students were married, but only 2.6 per cent 
of the full-time students were married. 



TABLE II-3 

MARITAL STATUS OF FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 

BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION • 



fltylpQ o£ Institution 


Not Married 


Married 


N 


Per cent 


N 


Per cent 


Total 2-year 


10,428 


06.0 


1 , 453 


12.0 


Total 4— year 


6,251 


95.4 


179 


2.7 


Total university 


10,396 


98.0 


289 


1.5 


Total 


35,075 


94.5 


1,949 


5.2 



load and instititlonal type “ Appendbc B preSent detailed information on 












by credit 
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The public two-year colleges enrolled the greatest number of married students. All two-year colleges 
enrolled 74.9 per cent of the married freshmen. These students constituted 12,0 per cent of the two-year college 
enrollment as contrasted to only 1.5 per cent married freshmen in universities. 

The percentage of Negroes who identified themselves in this study (5.6%) is smaller than the pro- 
portion of Negroes in the college-age population in Illinois (10,6%) as reported in Life Tables. 2 The percentage 
of Negro women in the freshman class (6.9%) is higher than the percentage of Negro men (4,4%) who are 
enrolled for the first time, Caucasians constituted 90,6 per cent of the new student population. It should be 
noted, however, that at the time this survey was made, there was some confusion concerning the terms to be 
used to designate certain ethnic groups; and this difficulty with semantics may have distorted these data. 

Residency 

Registrants in the freshman class from outside the State of Illinois constituted less than 3 per cent 
at public colleges and universities, but more than one third of the nonpublic-school freshmen reported they 
were not Illinois residents. All student respondents from the four-year public colleges classified themselves as 
Illinois residents. The nonpublic four-year colleges enrolled the greatest number of out-of-state and foreign 
students, but the nonpublic universities had the highest proportion of those students. Table II-4 gives de- 
tailed information on state of residence by type of institution. 

TABLE 11-4 

HOME STATES OF FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
AS PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL RESPONDENTS BY 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type of 
Institution 


Illinois 

Residents 


Residents of 
Adjacent Stated 


Other 

States 


Other 

Nations 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Public 2 -year 


98.4 


0.7 


0.6 




Public 4-year 


100.0 


- 


- 


- 


Public Univ. 


97.1 


1.0 


1.4 


0.1 


Nonpublic 2-yr. 


71.0 


6.0 


22.6 


0.3 


Nonpublic 4-yr. 


64.4 


9.2 


25.1 


1.0 


Nonpublic Univ. 


65.9 


6.3 


26.4 


1.2 


Total Public 


97.7 


0.8 


1.0 


0.1 


Total 

Nonpublic 


65.7 


7.7 


25.3 


1.0 


Total 
Public & 
Nonpublic 


88.8 


2.7 


7.8 


0.3 



ft Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, and Wisconsin. 



XII. FAMILY BACKGROUND 
Size of Home Community 

Of the respondents, 20.6 per cent came from rural areas or communities of less than 5,000 popula- 
tion. This percentage included 8.3 per cent who indicated they came from farm or unincorporated rural areas. 

2 Unpublished data from Illinois Department of Public Health (estimated by Life Tables process from 1960). 
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Another 49.9 per cent of the respondents lived in communities with populations between 5,000 and 100,000; 
25,0 per cent came from metropolitan areas numbering over 100,000 in population. 

These percentages varied only slightly between men and women. 



Highest Level of Formal Education of Parents 

The tabulation of responses shows that 28.7 per cent of the fathers did not graduate from high 
school; 31.1 per cent received their high school diploma but did not continue their formal education. Of the 
fathers, 19.7 per cent attended college but did not complete the work for a degree, and 11.2 per cent received 
the baccalaureate degree. Only 7.4 per cent of the fathers have a postgraduate degree (see Table IX-5). 



TABLE II-5 

HIGHEST LEVEL OF FORMAL EDUCATION OF PARENTS OF FALL TERM, 1967, 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN SHOWING PERCENTAGES 

FOR MEN AND WOMEN 



Educational 


Men 


Women 


Tota 1 


Level 


Esther, 


.Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Fa Cher 


Mother 


Grammar school 
or less 


12.4 


7.9 


12.6 


7.7 


12.5 


7.8 


Some high school 


17.9 


15.8 


14.6 


15.9 


16.2 


15.8 


High school grad. 


31.9 


46.1 


30.2 


43.1 


31.1 


44.6 


Some college 


18.9 


17.5 


20.6 


20.4 


19.7 


18.9 


College degree 


10.4 


9.0 


12.0 


9.1 


11.2 


9.0 


Postgraduate 

degree 


6.8 


2.0 


8.1 


2.6 


7.4 


2.3 


Do not know 


1.0 


0.7 


1.1 


0.3 


1.0 


0.5 



For the mothers, the percentages were less for those attending college (18.9 per cent having some 
college work, 9.0 per cent having received the bachelor’s degree, and 2.3 per cent having earned an advanced 
degree) ; but 44.6 per cent of the mothers received a high school diploma. Of the mothers, 23.6 per cent did 
not graduate from high school. 

There were no significant differences between the responses from men and women. 



Principal Career Occupations of Parents and 
Students’ Choices of Occupation 



The most frequently mentioned career occupations of parents are shown below: 



Father 




Mother 




Skilled trades 


16.0% 


Housewife 


52.1%, 


Business executive 


11.5% 


Business (clerical, secretarial) 


B.5% 


Business owner or proprietor 


7.7% 


Teacher 


4.7% 


Business salesman or buyer 


6.7% 


Nurse 


3.2% 


Farmer or rancher 


5.7% 






Engineer 


5.2% 
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The emphasis on career preparation by current enrollees can be seen from the list of their career 
choices. For the respondents, the five most frequently mentioned of forty-five choices were: 



Men 




Women 




Teacher 


9.6% 


Teacher 


34.5% 


Business executive 


8.6% 


Business (clerical, secretarial) 


8.1% 


Accountant or actuary 


4.7% 


Nurse 


6.3% 


Lawyer 


4.1% 


Social Worker 


3.7% 


Physician 


2,9% 


Housewife 


2.1% 




Parental 


Income 





The modal salary group on parental income for 1967 Illinois college freshmen (as shown in Table 
II-6) was the $10,000 to $14,999 range, with approximately 30 per cent of the respondents estimating parental 
income in this range. 

A parental income below $10,000 was reported by 46.2 per cent of the student respondents. Only 
18.4 per cent reported parental income over $15,000. 

TABLE II-6 

PARENTAL INCOME WITH PERCENTAGES FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 







N=19, 445 
Men 


N«13, 014 
Women 


N»37, 47 6 a 
Totals 


Income 


% 


% 


% 


Less than $4, 000 


5.2 


5.7 


5.4 


$4, 000-$5, 999 


8.4 


7.9 


8.1 


$6,000~$7,999 


14.4 


13.7 


14.1 


$8,000~$9,999 


20.1 


17.1 


18.6 


$10, 000~$14, 999 


30.2 


28.9 


29.6 


$15, 000-$19, 999 


9.9 


9.1 


9.5 


$20, 000-$24,999 


3.6 


4.0 


3.8 


$25, 000-$29 , 999 


1.8 


2.0. 


1.9 


$30, 000-or more 


3.1 


3.3 


3.2 


No response 


3.3 


8.3 


5.8 


Total response 


96.7 

... - 


91.7 

i ..... 


94.2 



0 Total is larger than men plus women; seventeen respondents 
did not report sex. 



Sources of Financial Support 

Summer employment and parental aid were reported by 42.7 per cent and 48.3 per cent of the 
student respondents as major sources of support. The next largest major sources of support were scholarship 
(20.3%) and personal savings (20.7%) — (see Table II-7). 

Few students indicated the G. I. Bill or Work Study programs as a major or minor source of support 
(a total of 2.8 per cent and 4.1 per cent, respectively). 



ERjt 
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TABLE II-7 

FINANCIAL SOURCES FOR FIRST YEAR OF COLLEGE EDUCATION IN PERCENTAGES 

OF FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN® 





Distribution of : 


Responses in 


Percjenhnr;oct 








Major Set 


iree 


Minor Source 


Mot 


a SouiTje 


source. 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Hen 


Women 


[ Total 


Men 


VJonen 


Tots X 


Employment 

during college 


10.9 


14.0 


15.5 


27.0 


26.2 


27.1 


44 . 2 


1 f W ft >IV*# A 

49.8 


46.0 


Employment 
during summer 


51,6 


33.1 


42,7 


30.9 


39.1 


34.1 


10.6 


10,5 


14.4 


Scholarship 


15.0 


26.0 


20.3 


10.3 


16.7 


13.4 


62.0 


47.5 


55.4 


G,X. Dill 


3.3 


0.5 


1.9 


1.2 


0.6 


0.9 


oi. e 


05.2 


03.3 


Personal savings 


22.0 


10.3 


20,7 


30.1 


34.7 


36.4 


28.3 


34.4 


31.2 


Loan 


9.0 


12.9 


11.3 


5.7 


4.3 


5.0 


71.4 


69.9 


70.6 


Parental hid 


42.4 


54.6 


40.3 


26.6 


19.8 


23.3 


23.4 


10.3 


21.0 


Wor.'c Study 
(HDEh) 


1.0 


2.9 


1.9 


1.9 


2.4 


2.2 


02.5 


00.6 


Cl. 6 


1 oeo grant 


3.3 


5.4 


4.3 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 


00.6 


79.0 


79.0 
.1 



a eao ^ column is larger than 100 per cent due to multiple response alternatives. 



Conversely, fewer than 22 per cent of the respondents claimed that summer employment (14.4%) 
or parental aid (21.0%) were not a source of support. More men depended on summer employment, and 
more women were dependent upon parental aid. More women than men depended on scholarship and Work 
Study programs as a major or minor source of support. 

Concern about Finances 

The great majority of students expressed concern about finances for their college education. Fifteen 
to 17 per cent were not sure they would be able to complete college. Another 55 per cent had some concern 
but indicated that they would probably have sufficient funds. Although the differences were not great between 
men and women, the women did express more concern and lower confidence to finance their education than 
the men (see Table II-8). 



TABLE II-8 

CONCERN ABOUT FINANCES FOR COLLEGE EDUCATION WITH PERCENTAGES FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN OF FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMAN CLASSES 





Men 

N**19, 445 


V7omen 
N«18 , 014 


Totals 
N“37 , 476 


Concern 


% 


% 


i — 


None (I am confident 
that I will have 
sufficient funds). 


29.4 


25.9 


27.7 


Some concern (but I 
will probably have 
enough funds) . 


55.2 


55.6 


55.3 


Major concern(not 
sure X will be able 
to complete college) 


15.0 


17.0 


15.9 


No response j 


0.4 


1.5 


1.1 
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XIII. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 
Date of High School Graduation 

Most 1967 freshmen were June, 1967, high school graduates: 86.9 per cent of the freshmen were 
1967 graduates, and 12.8 per cent of the freshmen had graduated within the previous two years.. Few students 
indicated other than June graduation from high school (1.8%). 

Type of High School 

The 1967 Illinois high school enrollment was 83.6 per cent in public high schools and 16.4 per cent 
in nonpublic high schools as shown in the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 3 By way of com- 
parison (see Table II-9), this study reveals that the respondents were 7T4 per cent from public high schools 
and 21.0 per cent from nonpublic high schools; nonpublic colleges and universities enrolled 10 per cent more 
(28.5%) students from nonpublic high schools than did public colleges and universities (18.0%). 

TABLE II-9 

TYPES OF HIGH SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN WITH ANALYSIS BY SEX AND INSTITUTIONAL TYPE 



A Sex and 

J Institutional Type 


Per .cent from 
Public Schools 


Per cent from 
Nonpublic Schools 


Per cent not 
H.S. Grads. 


Men 


79.3 


20.2 


0.4 


Public 


32.8 


16.7 


0.4 


Nonpublic 


j 70.4 


29.0 


0.3 


Women 


I 77.4 


21.8 


0.5 


Public 


79.7 


19.5 


0.6 


Nonpublic 


7,1.4 


27.9 


0.3 


Total 


78.4 


21.0 


0.4 


Public 


81.3 


18.0 


0.5 


Nonpublic 


70.9 


28.5 


0.3 



Only a very small fraction (0.4%) of 1967 Illinois college freshmen were not high school graduates. 
It appears that slightly more women (0.5%) than men (0.4%) without a high school diploma gained admission 
to college. 



High School Curriculum 

Most students who entered Illinois colleges and universities had studied an academic-college trans- 
fer program. (65.6%) or a general academic program (26.3%) in high school (see Table 11-10). The public 
universities had the lowest rate of enrollment from the commer * V business (0.8%) and technical (0.2%) high 
school programs. Although the four-year colleges and universities enrolled over 75 per cent of their students 
from the academic programs, the junior colleges enrolled less than 50 per cent from the same type of program 
and close to twice as many (in proportion to enrollment) from general diploma programs. Although the actual 
numbers enrolled were small, the junior colleges enrolled four to six times as many students from commercial 
and technical programs as did senior institutions. 

3 Fall Pupil Enrollment . . . State of Illinois 1966-67 School Year. Circular Series A, Number 202, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (see Preface). 
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TABLE 11-10 

HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA STUDIED BY FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN INDICATED BY PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN EACH 
CATEGORY BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type of 
Institution 




Hiqh School Curriculum a 1 


Commercial 


Technical 


Academic 


General j 


I Public 2~yr* 


7.2 


5.0 


46.8 


37.9 


Public 4~yr # 


7.4 


4.5 


64.6 


22.2 


Public univ. 


0.8 


0.2 


72.7 


22.9 


Nonpublic 

2-yr. 


5.1 


9.3 


48.5 


32.6 


Nonpublic 

4~yr. 


1.5 


0.9 


77.9 


18.1 


Nonpublic 

univ. 


0.9 


1.1 


79.8 


17.4 


Total 2-yr. 


7.0 


5.4 


46.9 


37.4 


Total 4-yr. 


2.6 


1.5 


75.4 


18.9 


Total univ. 


0.8 | 


| 1.8 


79,6 


21.7 | 


Total public 


3.7 


2.3 


61.8 


28.9 


Total 

nonpublic 


1.7 


1.9 


75.2 


19.4 


Total 
per cent 


3.1 


2.9 


65.6 


26.3 


Total N 


1,170 


1,097 


24,558 


9,846 



* Rows do not total 100% due to students who indicated curriculum was 
unknown or who did not answer. 



Size of Graduating Class 

Fewer than 16 per cent of 1967 Illinois college freshmen (15.9%) came from high schools that had 
graduating classes of less than 100 students. More than one third (38.0%) of the students came from schools 
with graduating classes of over 400 (see Table 11-11), 
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TABLE II-1X 

SIZES OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASSES FOR FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS- 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN INDICATED BY PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
IN EACH CATEGORY BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type of 
Instltu t io n 


Size of H.S. Graduating class** 


25 or less 


26 - '99 


100 - 399 


400 or more 


Public 2~yr* 


1.7 


12.8 


42.7 


41.6 


Public 4~yr. 


1.6 


8.6 


49.8 


39.9 


Pub, lie univ. 


1.6 


15.2 


45.3 


37.9 


Nonpublic 

2-yr. 


2.4 


18.1 


46.8 


31.0 


Nonpublic 

4-yr. 


2.8 


17.4 


47.3 


32.4 


Nonpublic 

univ. 


1.1 


9.7 


51.7 


37.3 


Total 2-yr . 


1.8 


13.3 


43.1 


40.6 


Total 4-yr. 


2.5 


15.8 


47.8 


33.8 


Total univ. 


1.5 


14.0 


46.7 


37.8 


Total public 


1.7 


13.9 


44.5 


39.5 


Total 

nonpublic 


2.1 


14.5 


48.9 


34.1 


Total 
per cent 


1.8 


14.1 


45.7 


38.0 


Total N 


663 


5,271 


17, 138 


14,228 



* Rows do not total 100% duo to students who did not answer. 



Rank in High School 

. 0ver one half ( 52 - 5 %) of the respondents were from the upper one fourth of their high school 
graduating classes, and only 14.1 per cent reported ranking in the lower one half (see Table 11-12). These 
data illustrate a bias that may exist in this study as mentioned on page 17 of this report. 



TABLE 11-12 

APPROXIMATE RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS WITH PERCENTAGES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 



Rank 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Upper 1/4 


45,1% 


60.5% 


52.5% 


1 Second 1/4 


29.8% 


26.1% 


28.0% 


I Third 1/4 


16.1% 


7.3% 


11.9% 


Lrwer 1/4 


3.6% 


0.8% 


2.2% 


Do not know 


4.9% 


4.5% | 


| 4.7% 
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XIV, BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 



Type of Institution Attended 

Illinois colleges and universities were grouped into public and nonpublic and were classified as 
two-year, four-year, and university. 



Institutional Participation in Study 

All public senior colleges and universities participated in the Student Characteristics Study, along 
with thirty-one of thirty-four eligible public two-year college campuses. Institutional participation was 82.1 
per cent of those eligible, and the student sample provided by those institutions constituted 86.1 per cent of 
the total possible sample. 

The total number of new freshmen reported by all institutions in the state was 120, 938. 4 The 
Student Information Form was sent to 12,180 of these students who were classified as “first-time” by their 
schools. 



Enrollment Status 

More than 10 per cent (11.1%) of the respondents in the Student Characteristics Study reported 
being no longer enrolled at the college or university where they had matriculated in the fall of 1967 (see Table 
11-13). 



TABLE 11-13 

ENROLLMENT STATUS OF FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
AS OF MAY, 1968, OF INSTITUTION FIRST ENTERED 



















Institutional 


Pe 

Stil 


xcentage 
,1 Enrolled 


Percentage 

Disenrolled 


Total 
Number in 


Type 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


in Study 


Public 2-yr. 


81.6 


81.2 


81.6 


17.5 


17.7 


17.6 


10,966 


Public 4-yr. 


85.7 


84.4 


84.8 


14.3 


15.6 


15.2 


1,215 


Public univ. 


91.4 


91.6 


91.5 


8.6 


8.3 


8.5 


14, 780 


Nonpublic 

2-yr. 


78.1 


86.5 


80.1 


21.9 


13.5 


19.9 


1,163 


Nonpublic 
4-yr . 


93.2 


92.3 


92.7 


6.7 


7.2 


7.0 


5,338 


Nonpublic 

univ. 


97.0 


91.8 


94.7 


2.8 


7.4 


4.9 


3,999 


Total 2-yr. 


81.4 


81.5 


81.5 


18.1 


17.4 


17.8 


12, 129 


Total 4-yr. 


92.3 


90.5 


91.2 


7.6 


9.2 


8.5 


6,553 


Total univ. 


92.8 


91.6 


92.2 


7.2 


8.2 


7.7 


18,779 


Total public 


86.7 


87.6 


87.2 


13.0 


11.9 


12.5 


26,961 


Total 

nonpublic 


92.4 


91.8 


92.1 


7.5 


7.7 


7.6 


10, 500 


Total public 
St nonpublic 


88.3 


88.8 


88.5 


11.4 


10 • G 


11.1 


37,461 



4 G. J. Froelich, Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Learning in Illinois 1967, University Bureau of Institutional 
Research, University of Illinois, p. 59. 
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From September, 1967, to May, 1968, twice as many students (17.8%) had discontinued attending 
two-year colleges as those attending either four-year colleges (8.5%) or universities (7.7%). The greatest rate 
of attrition was from nonpublic two-year colleges, from which 19.9 per cent of the study respondents indicated 
discontinuance. The highest rate of holding was at nonpublic universities, where 94.7 per cent reported being 
still enrolled in May, 1968. 

Although there were generally small differences for men and women in the attrition rates by types 
of institutions, quite a difference was reported for nonpublic universities, where only 2.8 per cent of the men 
discontinued as compared to 7.6 per cent of the women. 



Degree Aspirations 

In conjunction with the emphasis currently placed on collegiate education and with the high re- 
tention rates in college, many students are planning to continue their education beyond the bachelor’s degree. 
Both retention and degree-level aspirations varied according to the type of institution attended, and men had 
higher degree aspirations than women (see Table 11-14). 



TABLE 11-14 

DEGREE LEVEL ASPIRATIONS OF FALL TERM, 1967, 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 



percentages ot StudenT.3 indicating Levei'bl~I)egree Aspiration: 
1967 Illinois College Freshmen 



Degree 

Level 


Public 


2-yr. 


Nonpub .2-yr 


Public 4-yr 1 


1 Honpub .4-vr 


Public U 


Honpub. U 


Tota 1 


Men Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Man I /oil neu 


Men Women 


Men 


Women 


None 


7.8 


13.8 


10.1 


13.7 


3.2 


3.9 


3.1 


4.5 


1.9 


3.3 


0.2 


3.1 


4.2 


6.2 


Associate 


15.3 


19.5 


10.9 


18.5 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


1.9 


1.0 


3.5 


0.9 


1.4 


6.3 


7.0 


Bachelor 


39.4 


38.4 


41.6 


40.3 


36.5 


56.7 


25.8 


45.3 


31.3 


50.7 


20.7 


34.0 


32.6 


45.4 


Master 


22.4 


16.7 


19.0 


19.7 


27.0 


30.0 


37.7 


37.2 


39.2 


35.9 


30.5 


45 '.8 


31.2 


31.8 


Ph.D. or 
Ed.D 


5.3 


2.7 


3.9 


3.7 


27.0 


6.1 


16.6 


7.1 


13.3 


3.3 


24.1 


10.1 


12.1 


4.6 


1 MD, DDS/ 

Ibvm 


2.3 


0.9 


1.2 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


6.0 


1.5 


7.0 


1.3 


10. e 


3.4 


5.4 


1.3 


Law 


3.2 


0.2 


1.5 


1.2 


3.2 


2.2 


3.5 


0.3 


5.0 


0„4 


10.9 


1.4 


4.7 


0.5 


Bach, of 
Divinity 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.9 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.6 


0.1 


Other 


2.0 


5.3 


8.3 


1.3 


3.2 


1.1 


1.9 


1.3 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


1.6 


2.0 



More men planned to get a degree beyond the bachelor’s (54.0%) than not. As high a percentage 
of women as men planned to get a master’s degree, but fewer women than men planned to get degrees beyond 
that. 

Whereas only 1.1 per cent to 6.8 per cent of the senior college and university freshmen did not 
plan to get a bachelor’s degree, some 21 per cent to 33.3 per cent of the junior college freshmen did not intend 
to get a bachelor’s degree. 

Almost one half (48.1%) of all 1967 Illinois college freshmen who participated in this study planned 
to continue their education beyond undergraduate studies and the bachelor’s degree. 
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College Curriculum Preferences 

Almost 90 per cent (89,6%) of the characteristics study respondents had chosen baccalaureate- 
oriented programs of study. From the public two-year colleges, 66.8 per cent of the men and 54,7 per cent of 
the women indicated baccalaureate programs as their first choice of curriculum. Only 33.9 per cent of the men 
in the nonpublic two-year colleges had selected baccalaureate-oriented programs, but the group of nonpublic 
two-year colleges did include one large technically oriented institution (see Table 11-15). 



TABLE 11-15 

FIRST CHOICE OF COLLEGE CURRICULUM BY FALL TERM, 1967, 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 







Percentages 


Curriculum Choice 


Men 


Women 


Total 


'.Technical-Vocational Programs 


12.3 


5.6 . 


.10.2 


Engineering Related 


7.2 


0.4 


3.9 


Science Related 


1.3 


0.2 


0.7 


Health Services 


0.5 


4.1 


2.2 


Business and Commerce 


2 .1 


3.0 


2.5 


Fine Arts 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


Home Economics 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


Law Enforcement 


0.8 


0.1 


0.4 


Other 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Baccalaureate Proqrams 


88.0 


91.5 


.89.6 


Arts and Humanities 


13.7 


22.8 


18.1 


Biological Science 


4.4 


2.2 


3.3 


Business 


16.5 


3.5 


10.2 


Engineering 


8.1 


0.4 


4.4 


Physical Science 


7.2 


6.0 


6.6 


Professional 


9.8 


9.7 


9.7 


Social Sciences 


8.6 


9.9 


9.2 


Agriculture 


2.0 


0.6 


1.1 


Communications ■ 


0.9 


0.3 


0.6 


Education 


1.7 


18.8 


9.9 


Forestry 


0.7 


0.1 


0.3 


Home Economics 


0.0 


2.2 


1.1 


Industrial Arts 


0.4 


0.0 


0.2 


Library Science 


0.0 


0.3 


0.1 


Military Science 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


Physical Education 


2.5 


2.9 


2.7 


Other 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 



The overall analysis shows that among the technical-vocational programs engineering-related studies 
were more frequently selected by men than all other studies combined. 

The broad area of arts and humanities was most frequently indicated (18.1%) as the area within 
which baccalaureate -oriented students were studying. But for men, studies in the field of business were first 
(16.5%) with arts and humanities second (13.7%). Women had selected arts and humanities first (22.8%) and 
education second (18.8%). 



Student Credit Load 

Table 11-16 shows that the public junior colleges are handling most of the part-time students 
(those students enrolled for less than twelve credit hours or the equivalent). Just over 20 per cent (20.6%) 
of the enrollment in two-year institutions are part-time students, compared with less than 10 per cent (8.7%) 
in four-year colleges and less than 5 per cent (4.1%) in universities. 



TABLE 11-16 

CREDIT LOAD OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN FOR THE FALL TERM, 1967 
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Institutional 


Per Cent 
Full-time (12 \ 


»rs. 


Per Cent(Less than 
Part-time 12 hrs) . 


Total 

Number 


Type 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


in Study 


Public 2~y r. 


83.6 


67.9 


77.3 


15.3 


30.3 


21.3 


10,966 


Public 4-yr. 


96.8 


95.0 


95.5 




5.0 


3.7 


1,215 


Public univ. 


96.7 


95.5 


96.1 


3.3 


4.1 


3.7 


14,780 


Nonpublic 
2~yr . 


77.5 


93.4 


81.4 


16.6 


5.6 


13.8 


1, 163 


Nonpublic 

4-yr. 


91.2 


86.6 


88.7 


7.7 


11.5 


9,8 


5, 338 


Nonpublic 

univ. 


94.0 


93.9 


94.0 


5.2 


6 . 1 


5.6 


3,999 


Total 2-yr. 


82.9 


69.5 


77.7 


15.5 


28.7 


20.6 


12. 129 


Total 4-yr. 


91.8 


88.6 


89.9 


6.8 


10.0 


8.7 


6, 553 


Total univ. 


96.0 


95.2 


95.6 


3.8 


4.5 


4.1 


18,779 


Total Public 


90.5 


86.3 


88.4 


8.9 


12.9 


10.9 


26,961 


Total 

Nonpublic 


90.2 


89.6 


89.9 


8.1 


9.3 


8,6 


10, 500 


Total Public 
& Nonpublic 


90.4 


87.2 


88.8 


8.7 


11.9 


10.3 


37,461 



Residence While at College 

Moat women (54.5%) lived in college residence halls, but the largest group of men (49.6%) lived 
at home or with relatives. Still, 39.2 per cent of the women lived at home or with relatives. More than 50 
per cent of the students in this study did not live on college or university campuses (see Table 11-17). 

TABLE 11-17 

PLACES OF RESIDENCE OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN DURING 
FALL TERM, 1967, WITH PERCENTAGES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 



1 Residence I 


% Male 


% Female 


% Totals 


I College or univ. I 








I dorm. 


37.3 


54.5 


45.5 


Noncollege or 








univ. aorm 


4.0 


1.9 


3.0 


College or univ. 








apt. or trailer 


1.2 


0.8 


1.0 


Nonuniversity room’ 


4.1 


2.1 


1 3.1 


Fraternity or 








sorority 


2.6 


0.1 | 


1.4 


Commuters 


49.6 


39.2 


44.6 


Living at home 
Living with 1 


48.6 


38.4 


43.7 


I relatives 


1.0 


I 0 * 8 


0.9 
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Over 90 per cent of the students in the public two-year and four-year colleges lived at home com- 
pared with almost 25 per cent of the students enrolled in the public universities who lived at home. The figures 
for public universities included the commuter campuses at Chicago and Edwardsville. If these two campuses 
were excluded from the statistics for public universities, about 90 per cent of the students would be living on 
campus and about 10 per cent would be living at home or with relatives. 

About 75 per cent of the students enrolled in nonpublic four-year colleges reported that they lived 
in college residence halls. Slightly more than 20 per cent lived at home. For the nonpublic universities, how- 
ever, more than 30 per cent of the students lived at home, and 62 per cent lived on campus (for analysis by 
institutional type see Appendix B, Tables B-3 through B-8). 



Commuting Distance to the Campus for 
Those Students Living at Home 

The largest group of commuters (40.6%) traveled less than five miles to campus. Over 91.4 per 
cent of those who lived at home reported being within a 25-mile radius of the school that they were attending 
in the fall of 1967 (see Table 11-18). 



TABLE 11-18 

DISTANCE OF HOME FROM CAMPUS FOR FALL TERM, 1967, 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN WITH PERCENTAGES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 



Distance 


Male 

% 


Female 

% 


Totals 

% 


Up to 5 miles 


38.6 


43.5 


40.6 


6-10 miles 


29.7 


27.5 


28.8 


I 11-24 miles 


22.2 


22.1 


22.1 


25-50 miles 


7.9 


5.4 


6.9 


51 or more miles 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 



Almost half of the public junior college students (42.6%) commuted from within a radius of five 
miles of their school. Public senior college students traveled somewhat farther, with 38.7 per cent living within 
five miles and 76.2 per cent within ten miles. Over 95.3 per cent of nonpublic university commuters lived 
•within 25 miles of the campus (for analysis by institutional type see Appendix B, Tables B-9 through B-14). 



Selection of College 

Several questions were asked to secure information on frequency and success of applications for 
admission to college. Choice of college and reasons preventing attendance at a college of first choice (if pre- 
vented) were also solicited. It should be noted, however, that these data are from students who were in college 
(see Table 11-19). Data were not secured on those who may have been rejected or otherwise prevented from 
attending an Illinois college. 



Number of Applications for Admission 

Most respondents had applied to no more than two colleges for September, 1967, admission. Only 
6.6 per cent had applied to four or more colleges, and 79.0 per cent had applied to only one or two institutions 
(see Table 11-20). 
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TABLE 11-19 



FIRST AND SECOND MOST IMPORTANT REASONS PREVENTING ATTENDANCE 
AT COLLEGE OF FIRST CHOICE FOR FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN REPORTING THEY DID NOT ENTER COLLEGE 

OF FIRST CHOICE 



Male Female Totals 

1st 2nd 1st 2nd 1st 2nd 



| Reasons | 


1 N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Cost 


1013 


26.1 


722 


27.6 


904 


34.4 


488 


24.2 


1917 


31.2 


1210 


26.1 


Distance 


149 


3.8 


590 


22.5 


169 


6.4 


477 


23.7 


318 


5.2 


1068 


23.0 


Parental objection 


161 


4.1 


193 


7.4 


188 


7.2 


302 


15.0 


348 


5.7 


495 


10.7 


Was not accepted 


1545 


39.8 


365 


13.9 


1016 


38.7 


207 


10.3 


2561 


41.7 


572 


12.3 


Was accepted too late 


455 


11.7 


197 


7.5 


214 


8.2 


145 


7.2 


669 


10.9 


342 


7.4 


Was not offered ade- 
quate financial aid 


188 


4.8 


552 


21.1 


134 


5.1 


397 


19.7 


322 


5.2 


949 


20.5 


Total 


3881 




2620 




2625 

! 




2015 




6135 




4635 





TABLE 11-20 

NUMBER OF COLLEGES APPLIED TO FOR SEPTEMBER, 1967, ADMISSION 
BY FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN WITH 
PERCENTAGES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





. 

Number of 


Male 


i 

Female 


Totals 


Applications 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


one 


10327 


53.1 


10156 


56 . 4 


20495 


54.7 


Two 


4837 


24.9 


4259 


23.6 


9096 


24.3 


Three 


2719 


14.0 


2417 


13.4 


5136 


13.7 


Four 


834 


4.3 


660 


3.7 


1494 


4.0 


Five 


386 


2.0 


239 


1.3 


626 


1.7 


More than five 


249 


1.3 


108 


0.6 


357 


0.9 


No response 


92 


0.5 


175 


0.9 


272 


1.5 



Of those who had applied to more than one college (44,6%), 60.3 per cent entered the institution 
that was their first choice. The data indicate that 81.6 per cent of the respondents gained admission to the 
college of their first choice (see Table 11-21). 
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TABLE 11-21 

CHOICE RANK OF INSTITUTIONS ENTERED IN SEPTEMBER 1967 
FOR FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
APPLYING TO MORE THAN ONE COLLEGE 



Institution Entered 


"r»"T.TOS : ' 

Male 


N * 18014 
Female 


ft W 37476 
Totals 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Entered 1st choice 


5346 


27.5 


4760 


26.4 


10106 


26.9 


Second choice 


2733 


14.1 


2343 


13.0 


5075 


13.5 


Third choice 


709 


3.6 


458 


2.5 


1167 


J.l 


Other 


238 


1.2 


133 


0.8 


376 


1.0 


Multiple Applications 


9100 


46,4 


6683 


42.7 


16709 


43.8 


Single Applications 


10313 


53.1 


10127 


56.3 


20453 


55,4 


No Response 


107 


0.5 


188 


X » 0 


300 


0.8 



Choice of College 

For those who did not enter the college of first choice (18.4%), the largest percentage had selected 
a public college in Illinois as their first choice and 7.8 per cent had selected an out-of-state college as their 
first choice (see Table 11-22). 

TABLE 11-22 

TYPE OF INSTITUTION OF FIRST CHOICE, IF ANOTHER WAS ENTERED, 

WITH PERCENTAGES FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF FALL TERM, 1967, 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMAN CLASSES 



Choice 


N = 3955 
Ma le 


N « 3252 
Female 


N « 7207 
„ Totals 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Public, in 
Illinois 


1691 


8.7 


1145 


6,5 


2336 


7.5 


Nonpublic in 
Illinois 


447 


2.3 


464 


2.6 


911 


2.4 


Public, out of 
Illinois 


590 


3.1 


675 


3.7 


1266 


3.4 


Nonpublic out of 
Illinois 


982 


5.0 


655 


3.6 


1637 


4.4 


No response 


244 


1.3 


313 


1.7 


563 


1.5 


Total 


3955 


20.4 


3252 


18.1 


7207 


19.2 


Attended college 
of 1st choice 


15490 


79.6 


14762 


81.9 


30265 


80.8 


Grand Total 


19445 


L00„0 


18014 


100.0 


37476 


100,0 j 



Factors Influencing Choice of College 

Major considerations influencing students' choices of colleges were curriculum or program choice 
(indicated by 68.4%), cost (62.2%), good teaching (52.8%), and closeness to home (45.2%). Every other 
consideration or quality was ranked as major by less than 40 per cent of the students (see Table 11-23). 



o 
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TABLE 11-23 

MAJOR CONSIDERATIONS INFLUENCING CHOICE OF COLLEGE 
BY FALL TERM, 1967, ILLINOIS COLLEGE FRESHMEN 



Consideration 


% Men 


% Women 


% Total 


Reputation of faculty for good 
teaching 


47.4 


58;6 


52.8 


Friendly social climate 


24.7 


37.7 


30.9 


Reputation of faculty for 
research 


12.5 


10.8 


11.5 


Emphasis on religion 


5.2 


9.2 


7.1 


Students & fac. active in political 
and social affairs 


7.6 


9.5 


8.5 


I cost 


58.8 


66.0 


62.2 


Good athletic program 


11.4 


4.9 


8.2 


Close to home 


45.2 


45.2 


45.2 


My friends are going (will go) 
there 


9.9 


7.4 


8.6 


Mas fraternities and sororities 


3.3 


4.0 


3.6 


College offers school or other 
financial aid 


17.5 


30.0 


23.5 


Intellectual atmosphere 


24.6 


34.8 


29.4 


Coeducational 


32.4 


45.1 


38.5 


Strong academic competition 


22.2 


24.4 


23.3 


Lack of academic competition 


4.8 


8.2 


6.4 


Located in large cosmopolitan 
city or area 


12.0 


15.9 


13.8 


Can commute from home 


38.2 


35.2 


36.7 


Family 


22.5 


32.9 


27.5 


Curriculum-choice or program 


64.5 


72.7 


68.4 



Least consideration was given to fraternities and sororities (3.6%), lack of academic com- 
petition (6.4%), emphasis on religion (7.1%), and activity in political and social affairs (8.5%). Fewer 
than 10 per cent of the students also gave major consideration to athletic programs (8.2%) and to influence 
by friends’ choices of colleges (8.6%). 

Greatest differences between men and women were in emphasis on good teaching (men, 47.4% — 
women, 58.6%); social climate (men, 24.7% — women, 37.7%); offer of financial aid (men, 24.6% — women, 
34.8%); coeducation (men, 32.4% — women, 45.1%); intellectual atmosphere (men, 24.6% — women, 34.8%); 
family influence (men, 22.5% — women, 32.9%); and curriculum choice (men, 64.5% — women, 72.7%). In 
all cases where a difference of more than a few percentage points was recorded, a higher percentage of women 
than men emphasized certain qualities. 
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XV. STUDENT SELF-RATINGS 



The Student Information Form included several questions concerning the students’ estimates of 
their own abilities, as well as their accomplishments in high school and the importance to them of future 
accomplishments,. A tabulation of these replies can be found in Tables B-15, B-16, and B-17 of Appendix B. 
This information is stored along with all other data from this study in the data bank for use in follow-up studies. 
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SURVEY OF ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
AT ILLINOIS COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

1968-69 



A Report to the Illinois Board of Higher Education from Committee B — Admission 
and Retention of Students — prepared by the Task Force on College Admissions: 
Robert A. McGrath, Chairman; G. Robert Darnes; E. Eugene Oliver; and Donald 
Swank. 



XVI. FINDINGS ON FRESHMAN ADMISSION 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

A general finding relative to freshman admission was that changes do occur in policies and pro- 
cedures over a period of time. At least this was evident when comparing the returns from the 1962 survey 
with those of 1968. Whether these changes are the result of recent movements within educational areas or 
are similar to those occurring during any similar time is a matter of conjecture. 

Flexibility in Admission Standards 

Students had greater access to higher education in Illinois in 1968 than in 1962. Greater flexibility 
in admission policies and broader choice of programs and institutions were evident. The rapid increase in 
the number of two-year public institutions since 1962 has been an influence here. As an example of flexibility , 
53 per cent of the institutions in 1968 required high school graduation for admission whereas 81 per cent so 
required in 1962. A similar trend was discernible relative to requiring a specific distribution of credits taken 
in high school or a mi nim um rank or grade average in order to be considered for admission. In addition, 
60 per cent of the institutions admitted students who did not meet the institutions’ admission requirements. 

Selectivity in Admission Practices 

Despite the trend toward flexibility in admission practices, the great majority of four-year institu- 
tions indicated that they followed selective admission practices. 

Use of Entrance Examinations 

A sizable majority of institutions required examinations at entrance or during the matriculation 
period but with an indication that tests were being used increasingly as course placement or counseling tools 
rather than serving as barriers to admission. 

Increase in Use of Application Fees 

In 1962, 56 per cent of the institutions used an application fee while 79 per cent so used in 1968. 
Only five of the seventy-nine colleges indicated that the fees were refundable. Nineteen indicated that the 
fees were applicable toward tuition and fee payment. The most common charge was $10.00 or $15.00. Of 
the twenty-four public two-year colleges using a fee, nineteen charged $10.00. 
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XVII. FINDINGS ON TRANSFER ADMISSION 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES 



The 1968 survey was the first effort seeking comprehensive information relative to the transfer 
process by higher educational institutions in the State of Illinois. A general conclusion from the returns was 
the marked disparity m institutional policies and procedures applied to transfer students. These differences 
extended from the definition of what constituted a transfer student through the entire scope of activities that 
accompany the application and evaluation of credit activities. 



Transfer Student Definition 

, . . ,T a x g and dlfferent definitions exist within Illinois institutions. Approximately one third of the 

schools indicated no operational definition of a transfer student. Others indicated a definition constituting 
mere attendance at another institution through a varying number of hours of credit to be transferred to the 
definition of one institution in which the student must have had at least one year’s work but no more than two. 

Status of Transfer Students Compared with Freshmen 

Most institutions indicated that transfer students were not at a disadvantage when compared with 

“ ?! a T assistance, orientation, athletics, and housing. More institutions 

(30) indicated transfer students to be disadvantaged in the area of athletics with twelve so indicating in finan- 
cial assistance matters, nine in admissions, eight in orientation, and five in housing. Except in the area of 
athletics, then a student planning a transfer process in his higher educational effort was not confronted with 

imdue competition from freshman admittees in the enjoyment of institutional facilities according to stated 
institutional practices. 



Special Student Admission 



Institutions have shown some interest in establishing separate admission standards for certain cate- 
gories of scenes Thirty per cent indicated special standards for veterans, while 12 per cent had them for 
physically disabled persons, and 18 per cent for the disadvantaged student. 



When to Transfer 



• , •< ^ s ^. tu ^ ons indited that the same transfer admission policies applied to all terms: however 
Son” 841411 * 10113 md ‘ Cated that they did consider some students for admission at times other than the fall 



Transfer Between Two-Year and Four-Year Institutions 

Most four-year institutions had not made special transfer provisions for students coming from two- 
year institutions; for example, fifty-two (91%) schools stated that they applied the same admission standards 
to students from two-year as from four-year schools. Eighty-seven per cent did not require a student to 
remain at a two-year institution for any stated length of time before they were willing to consider him for 

admission. Only two schools granted any advantage to a student who had graduated with an associate degree 
compared to those who had not. 6 



High School Graduation Before Transfer 

Fourteen institutions, including one public two-year school, required a student who had sought to 
transfer to their institution and who had not graduated from high school to graduate before they would con- 
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sider him for admission. This feature might have caused transferring students, interested in transferring to 
specific institutions, some difficulties in that twenty-three of the thirty-three public two-year schools did not 
require high school graduation for admission as freshmen. 



Credit Evaluation Practices 

Considerable variation existed relative to credit evaluation practices. For example, 54 per cent of 
the institutions accepted “D” work upon transfer; 24 per cent of the institutions had some type of “forgiveness” 
policy for low-quality work presented upon transfer. Considerable variation existed among the institutions 
in their willingness to accept credit granted by other schools through means other than the taking of formal 
course work, and four-year institutions displayed variation in the maximum amount of credit they would 
accept from two-year institutions. The transfer student was subjected to uncertainty regarding when his 
transfer work would be evaluated and whether he would receive written notice of the evaluation. Only 17 
per cent of the institutions indicated that they completed the process before the student was admitted. Forty- 
one per cent of the schools indicated completion variations. Similar variations existed concerning the location 
within the institution where the evaluation work was performed. The returns pointed to the problem con- 
fronting the transfer student who desired a credit evaluation by the time he made his admission decision. 



XVIII. RECOMMENDATIONS ON ADMISSION 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

The increasing role to be played by the transfer student in Illinois higher education points to the 
need for greater attention to be focused on the policies and practices employed by Illinois institutions. Ques- 
tionnaire returns illustrate the disparity and give credence to the sense of confusion and uncertainty that 
confronts the student when he undertakes the task of transferring institutions. Two-year as well as four-year 
institutions must involve themselves in this study process as fully 25 per cent of the transfer traffic is from four- 
to two-year institutions. 

The usual problems of the transfer student seem to be magnified by the many variations in policy 
and practice among the receiving institutions, ranging from the definition of a transfer student to the evalua- 
tion of transfer credits. While identical policies are neither desirable nor attainable, greater consistency in 
many areas would help to reduce problems of articulation. 

1. An effort should be made to interest professional organizations in studying the variations in 
transfer policies and practices with the objective of establishing a set of recommendations that 
institutions might consider for adoption. Three organizations currently existing that could 
prove useful in this effort are the Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars and A dmiss ions 
Officers, which embraces all higher educational institutions in the state; the Committee on 
Admissions and Records of the Illinois Joint Council on Higher Education; and the Illinois 
Council on Articulation. The second organization could direct its attention to the policies and 
practices followed by the public universities and colleges. 

Examples of specific questions that might be studied are: 

a. Transfer student definition. 

b. The taking of college courses by students while still in high school and how the credit earned 
should be recorded. 

c. A policy for the handling of simultaneous enrollment in more than one institution. 

d. The transfer of students from nonaccredited institutions and the establishing of a uniform 
set of conditions covering same. 



e. Whether the establishing of a timetable of transfer from two- to four-year institutions would 
be beneficial for both the institutions and the students. 

f. Whether four-year institutions should offer certain transfer advantages to students who com- 
plete the associate progr un compared to those who do not. 

g. Whether greater uniformity might exist relative to the acceptance of credit earned through 
means other than the formal course attendance. 

h. The establishment, of guidelines for the evaluating of transfer credit so that the process can 
be more timely and beneficial to the student transferring. The recommendation for pro- 
fessional organization study is presented with the belief that many institutions would welcome 
advice and direction on their transfer policies and practices if such were available. 

2. The matter of the transfer of students originally admitted under special student categories 
needs careful study. For example, an institution establishing a program for the disadvantaged 
student needs to study the total educational process as well as the introductory stages. Such 
study needs to embrace not ^nly how such students are to meet the original institution’s 
graduation requirements but what role the institution is to play when students seek to transfer 
to other institutions. Both the students involved and the other institutions need to know exactly 
the requirements for the students transferring otherwise their educational experiences may suffer 
an abrupt end. 

3. Institutions accepting students by transfer must provide the facilities necessary to give a student, 
in writing, an evaluation of what he will need to do in order to graduate. The transfer student 
needs to know what his academic status is at the time of admission rather than to receive tins 
information at various times after he has been admitted and under conditions in which he has 
no other choice than to remain at the new institution even though in a disadvantageous position. 
Only by presenting him this information at the time of admission can a student have a clear 
picture of the alternatives open to him and at a time in which he may make alternative decisions. 

4. It would seem desirable for the registrars of Illinois colleges and universities to review current 
practices and to consider the possibility of developing a common policy among institutions re- 
garding transcript notations of current disciplinary status. 

5. The cooperative publishing of a bulletin on a yearly basis by the institutions in Illinois should 
be given support. This bulletin should contain pertinent facts about the institutions’ policies 
and practices in relation to the transfer student. Institutions in the State of Michigan presently 
have such a document, and the public universities in Illinois cooperatively publish such a pub- 
lication directed more specifically to the freshman level. This project might be undertaken by 
an organization such as the IACRAO. 

6. Attention should be given to the timing of transfer from two- to four-year institutions. If an 
effective system of higher education is to develop in Illinois, the matter of timing of such transfer 
should not be left entirely to the discretion of the student. This should be so particularly in 
cases involving students who were not eligible for admission to the four-year institutions as 
freshmen. 

7. Student transfer between types of programs must be given increasing attention. Present interest 
in education and current trends in education and industry are starting to cloud the line of dis- 
tinction between baccalaureate and terminal programs. In fact, the pressures for qualified 
teachers of terminal programs in two-year institutions are causing difficulty in this area. People 
possessing vocational and technical skills find impediments confronting them when they seek 
to secure the necessary academic and educational courses needed for degree purposes. Such 
people are interested in securing the degree within as reasonable a time period as possible. 
As this area is a complex one, it is recommended that the Board of Higher Education authorize 
further study on this subject, either by already existing professional groups or by the appoint- 
ment of a committee charged with this specific responsibility. 
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XIX. INTRODUCTION TO THE SURVEY OF ADMISSION 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES AT ILLINOIS COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES, 1968-69 

i ® stu<ll< ' d ixlmiHtdon policies i,> 1M2-0S as a basis for developing the Illinois Master 

I Jan i oi Higher Education, After studying student characteristics and once more studying student retention 

in the colleges and universities oi the state, the Committee deemed it appropriate to study admission policies 
again. ’ ' 

Illinois college and university presidents were invited to participate in this study through a mem- 
orandum from the Executive Director of the Board of Higher Education on behalf of Committee B. Two 
questionnaires were sent to each cooperating institution for completion: the Survey of Freshman Admission 
Standards and the Survey of Undergraduate Credit Transfer Admission Policies and Practices. Different 
questionnaires on transfer policies and practices were designed for two-year and four-year institutions to fit 
the two levels of institutional operation. 

Study Participation 

All public institutions of higher learning, including the junior colleges, provided the task force with 
the information requested. A very high proportion of the nonpublic colleges and universities also participated 
in the study. All nonpublic four-year colleges and universities were included (see Appendix C, Table C-l). 

Specialized Colleges 

Sixteen nonpublic specialized schools were invited to participate in the study. These included 
three proprietary institutions among the technical, fine arts, and religious and theological colleges. Their 
responses have shown us that they differ somewhat from the other institutions in their specialization, of course, 
and in special admission considerations and peculiar transfer problems. For these reasons, they were compared 
with the other colleges, but their responses in the study are not included in the comparative tables. All re- 
sponses from the specialized colleges are reported, however, in Appendix C, Table 0-2. 

Purpose of the Survey 

^ I he Suivey of hicshman Admission Standards was designed to be a replication of the original 

Committee B study published in 1902, to check any changes in policy or practice over the past several years. 

The Survey of Undergraduate Credit Transfer Admission Policies and Practices was intended to 
secure information concerning how institutions classify transfer students, who has responsibility for their 
matriculation, and how the transfer of credit is handled. The Illinois Master Plan has called for a leveling 
off of freshman admissions at public senior institutions, thus increasing public two-year college enrollments 
and subsequent transfers to senior institutions from those two-year colleges by students wishing to complete 
baccalaureate degree programs. 

Freshman Admission Standards 

, I his suivey secured information from Illinois institutions of higher education relative to their 

po icies and practices for admission of new freshman students. Many of these same questions were asked the 
institutions in 1962. Comparison of data shows some changes that occurred during the past six years. 

Transfer Admission Policies and Practices 

Special forms were sent to two-year and four-year institutions. In the questionnaire for four-year 
institutions, there were eight items incorporated relative to acceptance of credit from two-year institutions. 
Otherwise the questionnaires were identical for two-year and four-year institutions. Questions ranged from 
the definition of a transfer student to policies and practices for handling of special status, acceptance of poor 
grades, and total amount of credit transferable. 
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XX. FRESHMAN ADMISSION STANDARDS 



A review of specific admission requirements such as rank in class, grade point average, and examina- 
tions showed that the colleges and universities varied in the requirements that they administered and in the 
different combinations of requirements that they have established. 

A freshman applicant would have to have a very complete set of credentials as well as scores from 

several admission examinations if he were planning to apply to more than one institution. 

. . Almost all institutions in the state used the same admission standards regardless of the geographical 

origin of their applying students. The public universities were the major exception to this pattern (see Table 
IIX-1). 



TABLE III-l 

DO ADMISSION STANDARDS VARY WITH’ THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL ORIGIN OF STUDENTS? 



Response 


Public 
2 -year 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ, 


“Hon- 
public 
2 -year 


Non- 

public 

4-vear 


"RSh- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


4 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


10 


No 


27 


2 


C 


11 


38 


9 


87 


Blank 


_2 


0 


0 


_0 


J> 


ft 


_2 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


. — ii — 


38 


9 


99 



From 1962 to 1968 there was an increase in the number of institutions from thirteen to forty-three 
that did not require high school graduation for admission. The most significant change was among the public 
two-year colleges. In 1962, twenty-two of twenty-three two-year colleges required high school graduation. 
In 1968, only eight of thirty-three indicated high school graduation as a requirement for admission (see Table 
XIX-2). 



TABLE III-2 

IS GRADUATION FROM HIGH SCHOOL 
REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION? 



=== - 
Response 


Public 
2 -year 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 
Public 
2 -year 


~r»n- — 
Public 
4-vear 


uon- 

Public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


8 


2 


4 


7 


29 


3 


53 


No 


23 


0 


2 


4 


9 


5 


43 


Blank 


__2 


0 


0 


0 


_0 


1 


_3 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



Many colleges accepted a satisfactory score on the General Educational Development (GED) test 
in lieu of high school graduation. A number of institutions would admit persons of sufficient maturity on the 

basis of that attribute alone. Five public two-year colleges indicated they would admit anyone over eighteen 
years of age. 

Most public institutions did not require a recommendation for admission. Conversely, the non- 
public colleges and universities required a recommendation by more than three-to-one (see Table HI-3). 
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TABLE III-3 



IS A PRINCIPAL'S OR COUNSELOR'S RECOMMENDATION 
REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION? 



Response 


public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

Public 

2-vear 


Non- 

Public 

4-vear 


Non- 

Public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


5 


1 


2 


0 


32 


6 


54 


19o 


28 


1 


4 


3 


6 


3 


45 


Blank 


J) 




0 


JL 


J) 


jO 


JO 


1 Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



TABLE III-4 



IS A SPECIFIC DISTRIBUTION OF CREDITS 
REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION? 



1 Response 


Public 

2-vear 


PUblic 

4-vear 


Public 

univ. 


Non- 

Public 

2-vear 


Non- 

PUblic 

4-venr 


Ton- 

Public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


3 


0 


1 


4 


21 


4 


33 


No 


30 


2 


5 


7 


17 


4 


65 


Blank 


JSL 


JL 


J> 


JL 


JL 


-1 


’ JL 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



Since 1962, there has been some decline in the number of institutions requiring a specific dis- 
tribution of high school credits for admission (see Table III-4). It may be noted, however, that one public 
university and three public two-year colleges still required a specific distribution of credits. The total number 
of nonpublic institutions having this requirement was the same as reported in 1962, but the overall proportion 
was smaller in 1968. 

TABLE III-5 



IS MINIMUM RANK IN CLASS REQUIRED 
FOR ADMISSION? 



Response 


Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Hon= 

Public 

2<«vear 


Ton- 

Public 

4-vear 


Non- 

Public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


1 


1 


6 


3 


18 


3 


32 


No 


32 


1 


0 


8 


20 


6 


67 


Blank 


J) 


0 


J> 


JO 


JO 


_0 


J> 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



Table III-5 shows that one public two-year college indicated such a requirement. That institution, 
however, qualified the statement by indicating this was done u according to curriculums. Most institutions 
in the state, except for the public universities, did not report a minimum rank in class requirement for admission. 

Twenty-two colleges allowed the substitution of minimum entrance examination scores for a min- 
imum rank in class. These included fifteen nonpublic institutions and six of the eight public senior institutions. 

The total number of institutions not requiring a minimum high school grade average for admission 
has increased from 26 in 1962 to 80 in 1968 (see Table III-6). 
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TABLE III-6 

IS MINIMUM HIGH SCHOOL GRADE AVERAGE 
REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION? 



Response 


Public 

2-vear 


PUbllc 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- "" 

Public 

2-vear 


Non- 

PUblic 

4-vear 


Non- 

Public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


0 


1 


0 


2 


14 


2 


19 


No 


33 


l 


6 


9 


24 


7 


30 


Blank 


JO 


_0 


J> 


J> 


0 


JL 


_o 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



TABLE III-7 

ARE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS REQUIRED 
FOR ADMISSION? 



Response 


public 

2-vear 


public 

4-vear 


Public 

univ. 


■wun- 

PUblic 

2-vear 


-won- — 
Public 
4-vear 


“Non- - 
Public 
Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


22 


1 


6 


3 


33 


9 


74 


No 


11 


1 


0 


7 


5 


0 


24 


Blank 


0 


J> 




_1 


JO 


J) 


JL 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



Table III-7 shows that the number of institutions requiring an entrance examination in 1968 (74%) 
was about the same as in 1962 (76%). This result is due to the fact that two thirds of the public two-year 
colleges did require an entrance examination prior to enrollment in 1968. In 1962, twenty of twenty-three 
public two-year colleges required an entrance examination. 



The eleven public two-year colleges which reported that they did not require an entrance examina- 
tion for admission did require students, at least in baccalaureate-oriented programs, to complete a testing 
program before they could register for courses. The scores from those tests were used in the counseling and 
course placement of the students. For clarification it should be noted that those institutions which said they 
required an entrance examination, upon further inquiry, reported that failure to take such examinations would 
not bar a student from admission, but would delay course placement since examination results were used in 
preregistration counseling. 



TABLE III-8 



ARE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS USED TO DETERMINE 
ADMISSION ELIGIBILITY? 



Response 


Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


“Non- 

Public 

2-vear 


4lon- 

Public 

4-vear 


TJSn- 

Public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


2 


2 


4 


1 


27 


8 


44 


No 


20 


0 


1 


2 


6 


0 


29 


Blank 


11 


-0 


JL 


_8 




JL 


26 


1 Total 


33 


2 


6 


u 





9 


99 
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A higher proportion of two-year college** used entrance examinations for course placement than did 
other types of institutions (see Table III-0). Although examination results would not bar admission to a 
public two-year college, they were used to determine admission eligibility to various curricula within the 
institution (see Table III-8), All full-time public two-year college students were counseled and tested prior 
to admission to baccalaureate-oriented curricula. 

TABLE III-9 



ARE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS USED TO DETERMINE 
APPROPRIATE COURSE PLACEMENT? 



Response 


Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

Public 

2-vear 


Non- 

Public 

4-vear 


Non- 

Public 

univ. 


Total 


Yes 


23 


1 


3 


2 


23 


3 


55 


No 


0 


1 


2 


2 


10 


6 


21 


Blank 


10 


Jt 


J. 


_2 


_5 


JD 


23 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



For “program and class placement” one public 
admissions through pre-admissions counseling. 



two-year college indicated it practiced selective 



TABLE III-IO 



DOES YOUR INSTITUTION PRACTICE 
“SELECTIVE” ADMISSIONS? 



|" Response 


Public 

2-vear 


public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

Public 

2-vear 


N6ft-~ 

public 

4-vear 


N5HF" 

public 

univ. 


Total 


Yes 


1 


2 


6 


6 


34 


8 


57 


No 


32 


0 


0 


5 


3 


0 


40 


Blank 


J> 








1 


Jt 


J 2 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


H 


38 


9 


99 



Except for the two-yew colleges, most institutions had selective admission practices. The oppor- 
tunity for higher education was most evidently available in public two-year colleges which practiced the 
“open door” policy (see Table III-IO). 



TABLE III-n 



ARE APPLICANTS ADMITTED NOT MEETLNt 
STATED AI )M i SSION REQUIREM ENTS? 



T 



Response 


PUblic 

2-vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

Public 

2-vear 


Non- 

Public 

4-vear 


"N5 re- 
public 
Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


15 


1 


3 


7 


25 


8 


59 


No 


14 


1 


3 


4 


12 


1 


35 


Blank 


_4 


_0 


_0 


__0 


-i. 


J) 


_5 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 
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Table III-10 indicates that only one of the public two-year colleges practiced “selective” admissions. 
Tables II 1-5 and III-O show only one public two-year college with a requirement of high school class rank or 
grade average! for admission. Yet table III-ll indicates that there were fifteen public two-year colleges that 
admitted applicants who did not meet stated admission requirements. In Table III-2 only eight public two- 
year colleges indicated requiring even high school graduation for admission. It is probable that a problem of 
interpretation existed among these questions. The fact that fifteen public two-year colleges stated that appli- 
cants were admitted who did not meet stated admission requirements indicates lack of a clear distinction be- 
tween admission to the junior college and admission to curricula within the college. 

There has been an increase in the percentage of institutions that make exceptions to admission 
requirements from 45 per cent in 19(12 to 59 per cent in 1908. This could be a movement on the part of non- 
public schools to accommodate both exceptional and disadvantaged students. Taken into consideration were 
special talents, special recommendations, disadvantages, and extenuating circumstances. 

TABLE III-12 



IB AN APPLICATION FEE CHARGED? 



Response 


Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

Public 

2-vear 


Non- 

Public 

4-vear 


Non- 

Public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


24 


3 


4 


10 


30 


9 


79 


No 


9 


0 


2 a 


1 


8 


0 


20 


Blank 


J) 


J) 


jO 


JO 


_0 


JD 


JO 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



One institution will add a $15.00 application fee in the fall of 1970. 



The percentage of institutions requiring an application fee has risen from 5(1 per cent in 1962 to 
79 per cent in 1908 (see Table HI-12). The number of public two-year colleges requiring an application fee 
has increased from seven to twenty-four. The public senior institutions requiring an application fee have 
grown from one to six of eight. 

All but seven of the colleges and universities that charged an application fee required that it be 
paid at the time of application. Only five institutions stated that they refunded the fee. However, nineteen 
institutions including fourteen public two-year colleges reported that the application fee was applicable toward 
tuition and other fees. 

Most Illinois colleges and universities charged a $10.00 (42) or $15.00 (28) application fee. Only 
two schools charged a fee over $25.00. 

Of thirty-three public two-year colleges, nineteen had a $10.00 fee, Twenty nonpublic institutions 
charged a $10.00 fee, while eighteen required a $15.00 fee. Six of eight of the public senior institutions charged 
a $15.00 fee. The other two did not charge a fee, although one reported that a $15.00 fee would be charged to 
September, 1969, applicants. 



XXI. TRANSFER ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 



Transfer students unlike freshmen do not enter an institution at a fixed point in their collegiate 
education. Whereas, by definition, a freshman is entering at the beginning of his program, the transfer is 
entering at almost any time within the first three years of a four-year program. 

The survey of transfer policies and practices revealed problems of classification of transfer students, 
evaluation of their previous records, and conditions affecting their progress toward degrees. 

Conditions appeared best for a student with a clear record who had completed a full two-year 
baccalaureate-oriented program (lower division) in a two-year college and was transferring to a similar pro- 
gram (same major) in a senior institution. 
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One should not get the impression, however, that students transfer only from two-year colleges 
to senior colleges or universities. A large number of students transfer from two-year colleges to two-year colleges 
and from senior colleges to senior colleges. In 1967-08 approximately 25 per cent of the transfer students among 
Illinois institutions transferred from senior institutions to two-year colleges. 1 So it is necessary to examine 
both levels of institutions for information on the admission of transfer students. 

TABLE III-13 



DO YOU HAVE A SPECIFIC DEFINITION 
OF A TRANSFER STUDENT? 



K. - ... - ■■■■ 

Response 


Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

Public 

2-vear 


Nbn- 

Public 

4-vear 


Won- 

Public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


17 


2 


6 


7 


24 


3 


64 


No 


16 


0 


0 


4 


13 


1 


34 


Blank 


J) 


0 


_0 


0 




0 


1 


















i Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



One third of the institutions in Illinois did not define what a transfer student is to them (see Table 
III-13). With the larger numbers of students now moving among the various colleges, it is possible that a 
lack of clear specification as to what constitutes a transfer student may have impeded articulation, 

In general, the definitions given have identified a transfer student as one who has had some post 
high school education with various qualifications added. Some institutions considered credit attempted; other 
institutions considered only credit earned. Variations were wide in specifying the amount of credit attempted 
or earned before a- student was classified as a transfer. 



The Transfer Student as Defined by Two-Year Colleges 

“A student with previous collegiate experience.” 

“Any student who has previous college credit.” 

“A student who has attempted course work at another institution of higher education.” 

“Any student transferring credits from another institution.” 

“A student who has attempted 12 credit hours at another institution.” 

“Student coming from another institution of higher education having been enrolled in a regular 
term (summer session not included).” 

“A student who terminates enrollment in one post high school institution and subsequently 
enrolls in ours.” 

The Transfer Student as Defined by Four-Year Colleges 

“One who comes to us from another college.” 

“A person who has at some time registered at another college whether or not he completed 
any work.” 

“A student who presents 6 semester hours of credit from another college.” (Other credit limits 
stated: 10 semester hours, 12 semester hours, 15 semester hours, 17 quarter hours.) 

“College attendance one term or more.” 

“A student who has completed a year at another institution.” 

“Applicants with at least one year but not more than two years of full-time college work.” 
“Anyone who has credits transferable from another college.” 

“A student entering (or reentering) with credits from another institution.” 

1 Illinois Council on Articulation, ''Performance of Transfer Students Within Illinois Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation” (Preliminary Report #1, February, 1969). 
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The study on “The Success of Transfer Students” conducted by a subcommittee from the Council 
on Articulation identified just under 30,000 undergraduate transfer students in Illinois for the 1907-68 school 
year, With thirty-four institutions stating that they did not have a definition of a transfer student and with 
the transfers among colleges so extensive and certain to increase, it would appear that development of defini- 
tions and guidelines in this area is of critical importance. 



TABLE III-14 



DOES A TRANSFER STUDENT HAVE A DISADVANTAGE 
COMPARED TO FRESHMEN IN 
THE FOLLOWING AREAS? 



Area Public 

2 -year 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


won- 

Public 

2-vear 


' N6h- — 
Public 
4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Total 


Admis- 
sions 5 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1 


9 


Financial 0 


0 


1 


0 


7 


4 


12 


Orienta- 
tion 1 


1 


l 


1 


3 


1 


8 


Athletics 10 


0 


3 


1 


13 


3 


30 


Housing 0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


3 


5 



There appeared to be little disadvantage for transfer students in the areas of admissions, financial 
aid, orientation, or housing (see Table 111-14) , But four of nine nonpublic universities reported a financial 
aid disadvantage, and a number of colleges reported athletic conference regulations that restrict certain transfer 
students from immediate participation in intereol- giate athletics. 

Special Circumstances Affecting Transfer Status 



Several questions about special circumstances were asked each institution. These circumstances 
point up the variety of ways by which a student may be a transfer at one institution, but not so at another. 

Institutions were asked whether summer session collegiate work between high school graduation 
and immediate entrance into another college would cause a student to be classified as a transfer student. 
Many students, anxious to begin their college education, take summer work at a local college, while planning 
on matriculation in the fall as a freshman at an institution away from home. Being reclassified as a transfer 
student instead of a freshman might affect registration scheduling and housing assignments, among several 
things. 



Most institutions, with the exception of the public two-year colleges, did not classify a student 
as a transfer because of a summer session of college work intervening between high school graduation and 
matriculation. Twenty-two of the public two-year colleges reported they did classify such students as transfers. 
But thirty-nine of forty-seven nonpublic, senior institutions kept the students classified as first-time freshmen. 

The institutions were also divided on whether a previous student with intervening attendance at 
another college is classified as a transfer or “native” student. Twenty-nine public two-year colleges classified 
such a student as a transfer, while six of eight public senior institutions did not. The nonpublic institutions 
were almost evenly divided with twenty-eight classifying the student as a transfer and twenty-nine not. 

The fact that there was a split in responses to this question may or may not be significant, depending 
on the effect one classification or the other would have on the reevaluation of previous credit earned at the 
receiving institution, as well as the transfer credit. 

Three multicampus institutions responded that a student who changes campus is classified as a 
transfer. These included one institution that published a single catalog and faculty listing. 

approximately 25 per cent of the institutions including almost half of the public two-year colleges 
(14) classified as a transfer a student with extension, correspondence, or examination credit. However, most 
institutions appeared to consider only credit earned “in residence” when determining transfer status, or else 
the limit for such credit was below the credit level used to define a transfer student (c.g., 12 or more credit hours). 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE III-15 

CAN HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TAKE YOUR 
COURSES FOR COLLEGE CREDIT? 



Response 


Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

Public 

2-vear 


Non- 

Public 

4-vear 


Non- 

Public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


29 


0 


4 


6 


24 


5 


68 


NO 


4 


2 


1 


5 


13 


4 


29 


Blank 


J) 


-2 


_1 


-2 


__1 


JD 


_2 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


li 


38 


9 


99 . 



All but four of the public two-year colleges and more than half of the nonpublic colleges and uni- 
versities permitted selected high school students to take courses for college credit (see Table III-15). The 
experience of those institutions should be shared to encourage others to initiate such a practice. 

Some questions did arise with regard to the transferability of this credit to other institutions. The 
institutional variations in practice of awarding and receiving credit seemed to make it difficult for any student 
to know in advance what credit he might receive for satisfactory course work done. 

Several institutions reported that they deferred the awarding of college credit until the student 
graduated from high school. Others deferred credit until and unless the student enrolled in their institution, 
Most institutions would not guarantee that credit of this type was transferable to every other institution. 



TABLE III-16 

DO YOU HAVE AN INTEIUNSTITUTIONAL POLICY 
CONCERNING SIMULTANEOUS ENROLLMENT? 



Response 


Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-year 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 
Public 
2 -year 


Non- 

Public 

4-vear 


Non- 

Public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


8 


2 


3 


2 


17 


3 


35 


No 


24 


0 


3 


9 


19 


6 


61 


Blank 


JL 


_0 


-2 


J> 


J2 


_0 


J 3 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



Fewer than half of the institutions reported having a policy covering simultaneous enrollment in 
two or more institutions (see Table III-16). Most of the institutions with such a policy required advanced 
approval or specified a variety of restrictions if a student wished to get degree credit. 

The incidence of simultaneous enrollment may be expected to increase with the growing numbers 
of students attending urban institutions within easy commuting distance of one another. Development of 
policies and interinstitutional agreements will become increasingly important. 



TABLE III-17 

DO YOU REQUIRE A MINIMUM GRADE POINT 
AVERAGE FOR ADMISSION? 



I 

Response 


Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

public 

2-vear 


Non- 

public 

4-vear 


Uon- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


6 


2 


6 


4 


24 


7 


49 


No 


27 


0 


0 


7 


14 


2 


50 


Blank 


JO 


0 


0 


_o 


_0 


_0 


_0 


















Total 


33 


2 


6 


li 


38 


9 


99 
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, , , Y hl ? e f 10 '^ two " year f oll eges did not require a minimum grade point average for the admission 

o transfer students, most senior institutions did have a minimum grade point average requirement and all 
public senior institutions did (see Table III-17). requirement ana all 

... , , ®°f I ® < l u «'lifications to this requirement included a sliding minimum GPA depending on hours of 
ere it attempted and good standing” at the institution previously attended regardless of GPA. 

t * c ^ y - inst * tutions > no two-year colleges included, required a grade point average over 2.00 (C) 
tor transfer admission. The modal requirement for admission to senior colleges was 2.00. Five institutions had 
a minimum grade point average below 2.00 as a requirement for admission. 

TABLE III-18 



WHAT DOCUMENTS DO YOU REQUIRE FOR ADMISSION? 



Record Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


NOtt- 

public 

2-vear 


“ won- 
public 
4-vear 


won— 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Each Col- 
lege Tran- 
script 


32 


2 


6 


11 


37 


9 


97 


Last Col- 
lege Tran- 
script 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


5 


High 

School 

Transcript 28 


2 


4 


10 


35 


9 


88 


Test 

Scores 


27 


2 


3 


10 


25 


4 


71 


Recommen- 

dations 


3 


0 


2 


8 


30 


6 


49 


Medical 

Report 


27 


2 


6 


7 


30 


7 


79 


Disciplin- 
ary Record 


11 


0 


3 


7 


22 


R 


48 



, ^ number of nonpublic colleges and universities (44 of 49) required letters of recommendation 

with transfer applications (see Table III-18). Several of these institutions indicated that they expected these 
recommendations from deans and/or instructors at colleges previously attended. A number of institutions 
did not require a disciplinary record in the transfer admission procedure (52 of 99). 

TABLE HI-19 



DO YOU ADMIT STUDENTS WITH TRANSCRIPTS 
SHOWING GOOD STANDING IRRESPECTIVE 
OF GRADE POINT AVERAGE? 



Response 


Public 

2-*/ear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


“Ron- 

public 

2-year 


Non- 

public 

4-vear 


Non- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


27 


0 


1 


9 


11 


0 


48 


Mo 


5 


2 


5 


0 


26 


9 


47 


Blank 


_1 


_0 


__0 


J2 


-I 


0 


JL 


Tota 1 


33 


2 


5 


11 


38 


9 


99 
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Almost one half (48) of the institutions reported that they would admit a student whose transcript 
stated he was in good standing regardless of his grade point average (see Table III-19). The understanding 
of this question was related to the interpretation of Table III-17, which shows that a number of institutions, 
including twenty-seven public two-year colleges, did not require a minimum grade point average for admis- 
sion. Table III-20, which follows, also shows the willingness of some colleges to admit a student “on probation” 
(due to low grade point average) ; so it should be expected that such institutions would also admit a student 
“in good standing” even if he too had a low grade point average, 

TABLE III-20 



DO YOU ADMIT A STUDENT WHO IS ON SOME PROBATION 

OR DISMISSAL STATUS? 



Status Public 
2»vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

public 

2-veer 


Non- 

public 

4-year 


Non- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Academic 


Probation 


33 


2 


3 


9 


22 


2 


71 


Academic 


Dismissal 


31 


1 


2 


8 


20 


4 


66 


Disciplin- 
ary Proba- 
tion 


24 


2 


4 


3 


15 


3 


51 


Disciplin- 
ary Dis- 
missal 


23 


2 


2 


2 


IS 


3 


47 



More colleges were willing to admit students in academic difficulty than in disciplinary difficulty 
(probation or suspension). The public two-year colleges were unanimous in their willingness to give a “second 
chance” to transfer students who had been on academic probation at the institution previously attended. 

Several of the respondents wrote that a number of factors were taken into consideration before 
determining admission, with each case considered individually, 

It should be noted that two nonpublic universities indicated that they would admit a student who 
had “Academic Dismissal” status, but not “Academic Probation.” The explanation was that consideration 
would be given to the dismissed student if some intervening “satisfactory” work had been done and/or if a 
certain period of time such as one year had passed* The student on probation was not considered since he was 
still eligible to continue his studies and “prove” himself at the institution that placed him on probation. 

TABLE HI-21 



DO THE SAME ADMISSION STANDARDS APPLY TO 
ALL TERMS FOR TRANSFER STUDENTS? 



Response 


Public 

2-year 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

public 

2-year 


— Non- 
public 

4-year 


Non- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


27 


2 


3 


8 


28 


8 


76 i 


No 


6 


0 


3 


3 


9 


0 


21 


Blank 


_o 


J> 


_o 


JO 


_1 


_1 


_2 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



Almost all institutions in the state (95 of 99) would admit transfer students to any term, but only 
76 of them had the same admission standards for admission to each term. 

Summer session requirements appeared to be less restrictive than for other enrollment periods. 
Where there were restrictions, it was stated that the fall term usually had the heaviest enrollments, perhaps 
creating space limitations that would affect the number of transfer students who might be admitted. Only 
one college reported that admission standards for transfer students were raised when there were more quali- 
fied applicants than could be admitted. 

Several institutions described the summer session as a “trial term” for both freshmen and transfers 
who did not meet all admission criteria. 



o 
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TABLE 1 1 1-22 



330 TIIE SAME TRANSFER ADMISSION STANDARDS 
APPLY TO EAOII COLLEGE OR DIVISION 
OF YOUR INSTITUTION? 



Response 


Public 

2-year 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


W- ■ 

public 

2-vear 


Non- 

public 

4-vear 


Non- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


17 


2 


5 


4 


11 


O 


48 


No 


8 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


12 


Blank 


jb 


J> 


_0 


_6 


25 


_q 


39 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



Mo,st institutions applied the same admission standards for each college or division. Table HI-22 
shows thirty-nine institutions that did not respond to this question beea ■ they apparently were single-unit 
institutions without any major divisions. 

. . 0n tlie ( l U( ' ! dion of admission to different curricula, all but sixteen of the institutions reported that 
the admission standards for transfer students were the same for all curricula. Of the sixteen, eleven public 
two-year colleges indicated that they did not have the same admission standards for all curricula. Perhaps 
n J°f °; Public two-year colleges should have discriminatory admission standards for transfer students, 
at least for advising purposes, since these institutions have a comprehensive program including technical- 
vocational curricula and adult education in addition to baccalaureate-oriented programs. 

TABLE HI-23 

DO YOU HAVE DIFFERENT ADMISSION POLICIES 
FOR SPECIAL GROUPS? 



Group 


Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


Won— 

public 

2-vear 


W5n- 

public 

4-vear 


MJon-'^ 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Veterans 


3 


1 


4 


2 


16 


3 


29 


Physically 


Disabled 


1 


0 


1 


0 


9 


1 


12 


Disadvan- 


taged 


1 


0 


I 


1 


14 


1 


18 



In 1907 and 1908 some colleges and universities announced special admission consideration for 
Vietnam veterans who wished to continue their college education. Other institutions have had a standing 
policy for a number of years. 

Special considerations were indicated for the physically disabled in order to assure that they could 
accommodate themselves to the physical environments of the campuses they were transferred to. 

Some institutions have developed special programs for disadvantaged students or will give them 
special admission consideration. 

TABLE III-24 

ARE STUDENTS FROM NONACCREDITED COLLEGES 
ADMITTED ON THE SAME BASIS AH THOSE 



Response 


Public 

2-year 


Public 

4-yaar 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

Public 

2-yaar 


Non- 

public 

4-year 


' Won- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yea 


18 


0 


1 


4 


14 


2 


39 


No 


14 


2 


5 


6 


24 


7 


58 


Blank 


JL 


_00 


JO 


_1 


j 0 


JO 


2 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 
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Mont- college* and universities, except for the public two-year, did not admit transfer students from 
nonaccredited colleges on the same basis as those from accredited colleges (see Table 111-24). 

TABLE I IT-25 



DO YOU HAVE A SPECIAL POLICY FOR TRANSFER ADMISSIONS 
FROM NONACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS? 



cleat Public 

2-yaar 


Public 

4-yaar 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

publlc 

2-yaar 


Non- 

public 

4-yaar 


Non- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Clatt I 
Two Year 4 


1 


4 


1 


8 


6 


24 


NCA 0 Candl- 4 

data 


1 


3 


1 


9 


5 


23 


NCA * Corrtt-4 
pondanc 


0 


2 


1 


10 


S 


22 



ft Xoi'th Contra! Awjodation 



Approximately 25 per cent of the respondents indicated they had a special admission policy for 
transfer admissions from nonaccredited institution (see Table III-25). Student classifications ranged 
from admission as freshmen with no credit accepted to the use of proficiency examinations. More institu- 
tions used a trial term of residency before a final evaluation was made of credit earned at other schools. 

Several schools stated they used the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers (AACRAO) Report of Credit Given in determining how to evaluate credit from any particular 



institution. 



TABLE 111-20 



DO YOU HAVE DIFFERENT ADMISSION POLICIES FOR PROGRAMS 
OTHER THAN IUCCALAURHATE-ORIENTRD PROGRAMS? 

(e.g., occupational, adult (‘ducat ion, and extension) 



Ratponaa 


Public 

2-yaar 


Public 

4-yaar 


Public 

Univ. 


Hon- 

public 

2-yaar 


“Hon- 

public 

4-yaar, 


T&n- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yae 


17 


1 


.1 


1 


13 


4 


39 


No 


15 


1 


3 


8 


23 


5 


55 


Blank 


JL 


0 

mm 


0 

mm 


1 


-1 


a 


-Z 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



Table III-20 shows that a substantial number, although a minority, of institutions had different 
admission policies for admitting transfers to non-bachelor-degree-oriented programs. In many special and 
adult education programs, students were admitted on their presence. However, college credit was not usually 
granted for these types of courses. 

Over one third (37) of the institutions indicated they also had differing admission policies for part- 
time and night students than for regular transfer students. However, it was also stated that admission docu- 
mentation 'Would be required and regular academic standards applied after a certain number of hours had been 
attempted or whenever such a student declared his intention of earning credit toward a baccalaureate degree 
at the credit-granting institution. 

The Public Junior College Act specifically requires counseling and testing of students prior to 
admission to baccalaureate-oriented programs. In addition, the comprehensive junior college is supposed to 
offer a variety of programs for students of varied abilities. With fifteen public junior college’s stating that they 
have no different admission policies for programs other than baccalaureate-oriented, it would appear that thU 
area needs additional study. 
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TABLE 111-27 



DO YOU HAVE 1)1 FEED ENT ADMISSION POLICIES 
FOR OUT-OF-STATE OR OUT-OF-DISTRICT 
TRANSFER STUDENTS? 



Response 


Public 

2-year 


Public 

4-year 


Public 

Univ. 


Non.-” Non- 
public public 
2-year 4-year 


Won- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


6 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


7 


No 


27 


2 


5 


6 


37 


8 


86 


Blank 


J> 


0 


0 


3 . 




0 


6 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



Several public two-year colleges specifically stated that they gave admission and registration 
priority to in-district students, Most other institutions apparently used the same admission requirements 
regardless of the geographical origin of the applicants (see Table III-27). 

TABLE 111-28 



ARE THE SAME ADMISSION STANDARDS APPLIED 
TO STUDENTS FROM TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 
AND FOUR- YEAR INSTITUTIONS? 



Response 


Public 
2 -year 


Public 

4-year 


Non- 

Public public 
Univ. 2-year 


Non- 

public 

4-year 


Non- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 




2 


5 


36 


9 


52 


No 




0 


1 


2 


0 


3 


Blank 




0 


0 


0 


0 


J) 


Total 




2 


6 


38 


9 


55 



Almost all senior institutions applied the same admission standards to transfers from two-year 
colleges and other senior institutions (see Table III-28). One public university, however, would admit a 
student with an Associate in Arts degree regardless of his grade point average. One respondent wrote that 
transfer admission depended to some degree on the other institution; and another wrote that a 2.20 (C+ ) 
grade point average was required of transfers from two-year colleges. 

TABLE III-29 



MUST STUDENTS WHO BEGIN STUDIES AT A TWO-YEAR COLLEGE 
REMAIN THERE FOR A CERTAIN PERIOD OF TIME BEFORE 
THEY MAY TRANSFER TO YOUR INSTITUTION? 



Response 


Public Public Public 
2-year 4-year Univ. 


Non- 

public 

2-year 


Non- 

public 

4-year 


Non- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


1 


2 




1 


3 


7 


No 


1 


4 




36 


6 


47 


Blank 


0 


0 




_1 


0 


-A 


Total 


2 


6 




38 


9 


55 
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Few senior in«titut!oiis had any net time requirements for transfer students from two-year colleges 
(see Table III-21)), This same lack of policy probably applied to transfer students from other senior institutions, 
Eligibility for admission as a freshman and space limitations were two reasons that could restrict a student's 
transferability. 

TABLE 1 1 1-30 

DOES A STUDENT WITH AX ASSOCIATE DEGREE 
HAVE AX ADMISSION ADVANTAGE OVER OXE 
WITHOUT THE DEGREE? 



Response 


Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-v«ar 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

public 

2-vear 


Non- 

public 

4-vear 


Non- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 




0 


1 




1 


0 


2 


No 




2 


5 




37 


9 


53 


Blank 




_0 


_0 




J) 


_0 


J) 


Total 




2 


6 




38 


9 


55 



Table III-30 is related to Table III-28, They show that transfer admission advantage was gained 
at fifty-three of fifty-five senior institutions by two-vear college students who earned an associate degree. 

In the Illinois Master Flan for Higher Education and within the philosophy of “system of systems” 
of higher education, students go from a two-year to a four-year institution by design. The large number of 
senior institutions stating that a student with an associate degree does not have an advantage over the student 
without an associate degree poses a very important question: What is the value of an associate degree? Does 
the student who meets the degree requirements of a junior college have a better chance of continued success 
than the junior college student who does not complete the associate degree? Should a senior institution plan 
a transfer policy that gives credit to a student meeting another institution's degree requirements? 

TABLE III-31 

DO YOU REQUIRE A XOX-IIIGII SCHOOL GRADUATE TRANSFER STUDENT 
TO GRADUATE FROM HIGH SCHOOL BEFORE YOU WILL ADMIT HIM? 



Response 


Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


N5n- ‘ 
public 
2-vear 


Nori- 

public 

4-vear 


"Noir- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


1 


0 


1 


3 


8 


1 


14 ! 


No 


32 


2 


5 


7 


24 


8 


78 


Blank 


_0 


_0 


JO 


J L 


J6 


_G 


-I 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



Some problem could arise in articulation between two-year and four-year colleges when a student 
(not a high school graduate) with an associate degree or the equivalent seeks admission to a bachelor's degree 
program but is confronted with the necessity of presenting a high school diploma in his credentials. 

TABLE III-32 

DO YOU ACCEPT “D” GRADES FOR TRANSFER? 



Response 


Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-year 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

public 

2-vear 


" Kofi— ' 
public 
4-vear 


T»«F“ 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


27 


0 


6 


5 


14 


2 


54 


NO 


6 


2 


0 


5 


23 


7 


43 


Blank 


_0 


_o 


J) 


J L 


j. 


J) 


_2 


i Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


9S ! 



o 

ERLC 



54 



Almost luilf of the Illinois institutions reported they would accept “D” grades for transfer (see 
Table III-82). Among the fifty-four that replied “yes” were twenty-seven public two-year colleges. Two 
thirds of the nonpublic senior institutions responded negative!/ to this question. 

Some qualifications of affirmative responses included allowances that lb, 20, or 25 per cent of 
tvoik thinsteiied could be I) grades in the overall transferable grade point average? or requirements of further 
work in a course sequence with a higher grade, 

i ho question of transferability of “D” grades placed the transfer student in a difficult position in 
planning a future program oi studios. Whether the student knew how his record would be evaluated, and 
whether he knew where ho stood with regard to future course requirements, depended not only on an in- 
stitution’s evaluation policy but also on their time schedule for performing that evaluation and informing the 
student of it. 



TABLE I IT-33 



DO YOU HAVE A “FORt 1IVENESH” POLICY 
FOR TRANSFER WORK OF LOW QUALITY? 



Response 


Public 

2-year 


Public 

4-year 


Public 

Univ. 


TTSft - ■ " 

public 

2-year 


Non- 

public 

4-year 


Non- 

public 

Univ. 


Tota] 


Yes 


11 


0 


1 


3 


9 


0 


24 


No 


22 


2 


5 


7 


28 


9 


73 


Blank 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 




r ‘ r 




r 


n— .f.n-ntT, 








Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



Twenty-four colleges reported having a “forgiveness” policy for transfer students (see Table III-33). 
Only fifteen of them stated having the same sort of policy for their native students. 

Some instil ut ions allowed the repeating of courses in which “ D” and “ F” grades were earned. Some 
institutions also allowed the exclusion of the first at' nipt in a course when recomputing the grade point average. 

It is now generally assumed that public two-year colleges do not place a student on academic 
suspension from the institution but from the curriculum in which he has experienced failure. It would appear 
that two-year colleges should give extended study to some type of “foregiveuess policy” so that their students 
do not carry failing marks from a college transfer curriculum to a vocational program or other types of programs, 
an added factor in preventing successful completion. 



TABLE 1 1 1-34 



DO YOU ACCEPT SPECIAL CREDIT AWARDED BY OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
FOR MILITARY SERVICE OR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS? 



Public 

2-year 


Public 

4-year 


Public 

Univ. 


Non- 

public 

2-year 


Non- 

public 

4-year 


Non- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Profici- 
ency Exams 25 


0 


5 


9 


22 


7 


68 


Military 
Service 26 


1 


2 


7 


13 


2 


51 


C.B. Advanced 
Placement 22 


1 


5 


10 


25 


7 


70 


C.B, College 
Level Exama 17 


0 


2 


8 


21 


4 


52 



o 

ERLC 



55 



There wan quite a variation in the willingness of Illinois institutions of higher learning to accept 
transfer credit in areas other than regular course work. 

Most institutions accepted special credit awarded by another accredited institution, except credit 
for military service experience and College Board college level examinations, for which slightly more than 
one half of the institutions awarded transfer credit (Bee Table 111-84). 

Credit for military service experience or special training, as well as credit for special examinations, 
was generally subject t o reevaluation along with the other credit transferred for “regular” courses. The award- 
ing of credit was usually cont ingent on its applicability to the program of studies being entered and the receiving 
institution’s own policies on granting credit for special experience and examinations. 

The most common credit allowance for military experience was in physical education. According 
to each institution’s requirements in physical education, credit might he granted to satisfy the requirement; 
or the requirement might he waived. 



TABOO III-85 



WHEN IB YOUR TRANSFER CREDIT EVALUATION 
TOTALLY COMPLETED? 



Public 

2-year 


Public 

4-year 


Public 

univ. 


Non- 

public 

2-year 


Non- 

public 

4-year 


Non- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Jefore 


Admission 7 


0 


1 


1 


7 


1 


17 


before 


Enrollment 6 


1 


3 


5 


21 


4 


40 


&fter 


Enrollment 3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


6 


Varies 17 


jl 


2 


5 


0 


3 


36 










***** 


rTirrir 


r,r ' ,rrT 


Total 33 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 



Ninety per c^nt of . the participating institutions responded regarding their time schedule in evaluat- 
ing transfer credit (see Table III-35). Seventeen institutions reported they evaluated credit before admission, 
and only twenty-nine more stated they made the evaluation before the student enrolled. This procedure 
would appear to present some difficulties to students in planning a program of studies and registering for the 
appropriate courses. 

Less than two thirds (01) of the institutions reported that they provided a student with a copy of 
his transfer credit evaluation. It may be more significant to note, however, that only nine of the senior in- 
stitutions stated that they did not give the student this evaluation. 

TABLE III-36 



DO YOU GRANT CREDIT FOR TRANSFER COURSES WHEN YOUR 
INSTITUTION HAS NO COUNTERPART? 



Response 


Public 

2-vear 


Public 

4-vear 


Public 

Univ. 


NOR- " ' 

public 

2-vear 


Non- — 

public 

4-vear 


"NOR- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yes 


28 


2 


6 


7 


25 


4 


72 


No 


5 


0 


0 


2 


13 


4 


24 


Blank 


J> 


J> 


JO 


_2 


J> 


JL 


_3 


Total 


_13 


2 


6 


11 


38 


9 


99 
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... A , A PP roxim ately 25 per cent of the institutions, almost all nonpublic, continued to allow transfer 
credit only for courses that were counterpart to their own curricula (see Table HI-36). This might well present 

qXements 6 ” 18 ^ C ° llege tmnsfers in ( ' redit for their distributive or general education re- 



TABLE 111-37 

DO YOU HAVE A MAXIMUM NUMBER OF HOURS YOU WILL TRANSFER 

FROM TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS? 



Reaponr* 


Public 

2-yaar 


Public 

4-v«ax 


Public 

Univ. 


U5ff- '• 
public 
. 2«y«j>r 


— 

public 

4-vaar 


nsfsap- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


y«« 




2 


4 




22 


9 


37 


NO 




0 


2 




16 


0 


,18 


Blank 




J 


JO 




J> 


__0 


JD 


Tot r ;> 

mtm*, ; 




t 


6 




30 


9 


55 



* e It appeared that a transfer student 'Rook his chances” on the matter of the number of hours of 
tranter crent he would receive, depending upon the institution where he gained admission. While most 
schools set some limit as a guide for students, quite a number did not. 

+ 1 u ni ??7 sbmv ’ H thirty-seven of fifty-five senior institutions set some guidelines or limits 

on the amount of credit transferable. Most institutions would transfer from 00 to 66 (semester) hours of credit 
from two-year colleges, beventeen of these had a limit of 66 semester hours. Four allowed more than that, 
“ el I c “isfitutmns wimJd accept 60 to 64 semester hours of credit. In some instances the totals varied 

accoicmg to whether basic physical education or other courses were classified “noncrcdit” or were included in 
total hours for a degree. 



TABLE III-38 

DO YOU ACCEPT TERMINAL OR VOCATIONAL CREDIT FROM TWO-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS TOWARD THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE? 



Raaponae 


Public Public 
2-yaar 4-vaar 


Public 

univ. 


Non- 

public 

2-vecr 


lion- 

public 

4-vaar 


Non- 

public 

Univ. 


Total 


Yea 


0 


3 




8 


1 


12 


No 


2 


3 




28 


7 


40 


Blank 


J3 


Jl 




JL 


JL 


3 

WMM 


Total 


2 


6 




2§L 


_ .2-, 


55 



baccalaureate detme°fqpp^ transfer credit from terminal or vocational programs toward a 

several reported thev did nJn J 11 " 38 ?’, J U aadltl , 011 to the twelve institutions wh -h did accept such credit, 
e ai repented they did not but would do so under certain circumstances. 

they accepted suchcredb “ S °^ ning ” °? review P ro f ss wou]d take place, even at the institutions that said 
yeaLolLges SamC aS C1 ’ edlt fr ° m b aecalaureate-oriented curricula from the two- 

senior f r trai . lsfembi ! ity was the applicability or "fit" of these courses to the 

n t ^ 8* am of studies. Four institutions reported that allowance of credit depended on de- 

recommendation or validation. The screening process included an evaluation of course content. 
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TABLE III-39 

DO YOU ACCEPT CREDIT FROM TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS TAKEN 
AFTER A STUDENT HAS REACHED JUNIOR STATUS? 



Response 


Public 

2-year 


Public 

4-year 


Non- 

Public public 
Unlv . 2-year 


Non- 

publlc 

4-year 


Non- 

public 

Unlv. 


Total 


Yes 




2 


4 


25 


4 


33 


NO 




0 


2 


12 


5 


19 


Blank 




0 


0 


JL 


0 


1 


Total 




2 


6 


38 


9 


55 



Quite a number of senior colleges allowed their advanced students to “fill in” or satisfy lower- 
division requirements with courses taken at two-year colleges (see Table III-39). This was a prevalent practice 
during summer sessions. 

One public university defined status toward graduation not in terms of credit transferred, but in 
terms of credit that must be earned to satisfy degree requirements. Another institution specified the number 
of hours of upper-division credit that must be earned to satisfy degree requirements. 



TABLE III-40 

DO YOU SHOW DISCIPLINARY STATUS 
ON A STUDENT’S TRANSCRIPT? 



Response 


Public 

2-year 


Public 

4-year 


Public 

Unlv. 


wen- " 
public 
2-year 


NOR- 

public 

4-year 


won- 

public 

Unlv 


Total 


Yes 


11 


0 


4 


3 


16 


3 


37 


No 


21 


2 


2 


7 


22 


6 


60 


Blank 


JL 


J> 


J) 


JL 


-2 


JO 


JL 


Total 


33 


2 


6 


11 


?8 _ 


9 


99 



Most colleges and universities did net indicate disciplinary status on the student’s transcript of 
record (see Table III-40). This information, it v. < stated, could be obtained by request if a receiving institu- 
tion so desired. Most colleges indicated that inqu js about social or disciplinary status should be directed 
to the Office of the Dean of Students (or Dean of Men — Dean of Women). Several institutions responded 
that a student’s permission to release the data must also be received. Such a procedure creates problems for 
receiving institutions, since it would be necessary for each receiving institution to address inquiries about every 
transfer applicant in order to identify those who may be on disciplinary probation or drop status. 

The permanent record and transcript guide of AACRAO 2 recommends that notice of any condition 
which interrupts a student’s educational progress should be placed on his transcript or record. It seems here 
that institutions have developed policy contrary to the recommendations of the interested professional organ- 
ization. 

2 American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, An Adequate Permanent Record and Tran- 
script Guide , Washington, D.C., 1965, p. 19. 
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Who Handles the Transfer Student? 

, . , .. J he f ur r-T swurod f rom 1 cach participating institution the titles of the offices or persons responsible 

toi five difieient admission-matriculation processes. Information on what happens after admission was re- 
quested to get a .more complete picture of the attention given to an applicant. 

Information was also requested concerning who handled admissions, academic status, hours needed 
for graduation, general education requirements, academic unit requirements, and specific course requirements. 



Two-Year College “Processing” of Transfers 



Seven public and seven nonpublic two-year colleges handled all processing 
the Offices of Admissions and/or Records. 



of transfer students in 



Two public colleges reported the process handled exclusively by the Dean of Instruction, whereas 
lour public colleges handled the transfer student in the Student Personnel and/or Guidance Office. 

Admission, Ihc Admissions and Records Office (8) or the Admissions Office (10) usually handled 
transfer student admissions to two-year colleges. The Registrars Office and Student Affairs Office were each 

indicated by lour colleges. Other offices listed were Dean of Instruction, Dean of Guidance, and Dean of 
btudents. 



Academic hiatus. Admissions (7), Admissions and Records (0), Student Personnel (5), and Regis- 
trar (5) were the offices most frequently mentioned as determining academic status of transfer students. Other 
offices mentioned were Academic Dean, Dean of Guidance, Dean of Students, and Academic Status Committee. 

Hours to Graduate. The Registrar (9) was the most frequently indicated as determining hours to 
graauate. Admissions, Admissions-Records, and Student Affairs were also mentioned. 

.... o i ^ e !] e f C ^ ^ucatwn Requirements, General Education Requirements were handled by the Registrar 
(b), Student Allairs/Guidanee (4), or Faculty Advisor (3). Also listed were Counselor and Admissions. 

. Academic Unit Requirements. The Registrar was listed by six institutions as evaluating academic 
unit requirements. Also listed were Department Head (3), Student Personnel (3), Faculty, Counselor Ad- 
missions, Dean of Instruction, and Division Chairman. ’ 



' Specific Course Requirements. The Registrar was again listed by six institutions as responsible for 
checking on the specific course requirements of transfer students. Also listed were Department Head and 
Registrar (2), Counselor-Registrar (2), Faculty (3), Student Personnel/Guidance (3), Counselor (3), Office of 
Academic Affairs (2), and Admissions (2). 



Four-Year College “Processing” of Transfers 

There was less variation among the senior institutions than among the two-year colleges in the 
offices winch processed and evaluated the records of the transfer student. The Admissions Office 01 the Reg! 
istrar., Office was most frequently designated as being responsible for the transfer student’s matriculation 

Sr :^r tmont ch ™ ' vas most *£ 

. ... .. 0n l °Mce Handles All Fundiom. One office or a combination of two offices was listed by thirty-two 

institutions. Admissions/Registrar was most frequently (18) listed. Admissions and Registrar were each 

Dean/Regfetrai! ** '" lg tho ‘' 0m),latc P*™* 8 *'*- AIs0 ^ed were Admissions/Dean (3) and 

Admissions. Twenty-one institutions listed the Admissions Office as responsible for handling the 
admission of transfer students. The Registrar and Faculty Committee were each listed by one institution* 
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Academic Status. 



Institution, s reported Admissions (I I), Regis; rar (8), and Doan (3). 



Hours to ( ! rad ualc , 
hours required fov graduation, 
by one. 



i’ix' Registrar (13) was most frequently listed as responsible for determining 
Admissions was listed by four institutions, the Dean by three, and Counselor 



(icneral Education Requirements. Twelve institutions reported the Registrar as responsible for 
checking on the transfer student’s meeting of general education requirements. The Dean ((5), Admissions (2), 
and Counselor were also reported. 

Academic l ml Requirements, The Registrar (11), Dean (C), Admissions (2), and Counselor were 
reported by several institutions as administering academic unit requirements. 

Specific Course Requirements. The Department Chairman was most frequently (1.1) reported as 
determining specific course requirements to be completed by transfer students. The Registrar (5), Counselor/ 
Advisor (3), Dean (3), and Admissions Office were also listed. 



HHSI 
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APPENDIX A 

STUDENT RETENTION AND ATTRITION AT 
ILLINOIS COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

A STUDY OF THE 1960 AND 1965 
FRESHMAN CLASSES 



TAUUC A«1 

COMPARISON OF GHAJH'ATION HA'i’ICH OF STUDENTS 
KNTKRINO AH FFIX-TIMN FHKHIIMKN 



(Ftmr-V/'iir lllifujin In*tit!ifion»j 



Number of 


Public 

fflilvorBitlen 


Public 

-Colleges 


Nonpub: 

Univeri 


Li a 

pities 


Nonpublia 
Col lea* v 


Students 


1958 


1960 


1958 


1960 


1958 


I960 


1950 


t' I960 


Who Entered 


9#489 


13,260' 


335 


475 


3,274 


5,848 


3,014 


5,079 


Who Graduated 
within Four 
Years 


2#072 


3,42EP 


62 


114 


896 


2,203 


1,249 


2,04* 


Rate 


21. a* 


25. e* 


16.5% 


24.0% 


27.4% 


37.774 


41.474 


40.274 



* Intitule* griwliifttra in tlegrpo mnJ rprlilimtfl* progrtmu of Ii** ifmii four jmra' durntion. 



TABLE M 

COMPARISON OF GRADUATION RATHS OF STUDENTS 
ENTERING AH Fl'M/flMK FRESHMEN 



(Two-Vonr Jlliimi* ItixtitiUiuiix) 



Number of 


Public Two-Year 


Nonpublic Two-Year 


- COli< 


pass 


Coll< 


pass 


Students 


1958 


1960 


1950 


1960 


Who Entered 


3#491 


5#476 


245 


553 


Who Graduated 










within Two 

Years 


760 


1#112 


75 


204 


Rate 


21.0% 


20.3% 


30.6% 


36.9% 



APPENDIX - EXHIBIT A 



institution Name (Junior Colleges) Institution Cod© 

flCHEDUIiE I - I960 BEGINNING FRESHMAN GROUP 



Pleas© fill out the blanks below according to the following 
definitions: 



Beginning 
Freshmen i 



Graduated 

Student: 

Dropout : 



Full-time studente entering college for the first 
time in the Fall of 1960 are considered to be begin- 
ning freshmen* Students registered full-time in 
the Fall of 1960 whose only other previous on-campus 
experience had been the 1960 summer session at your 
or some other institution are considered to be 
beginning freshmen for the purposes of this study# 

It should ba noted that the Fall, 1960 matriculant 
group composes the entire population in the first 
section of this study. 

Any student in the study who has completed two years 
at your institution. 

Any student in the study who has not received a 
degree end is no longer in attendance et your 
institution should be listed es e dropout. 



0UWM r jit GRADUATES and ngn-craduatbs 

Me& tyomen 

1. No. of beginning freshmen# Fall of 1960 , 

2. No. (of 1 above) graduated before June# 1962 __ __ 

3# No. (of 1) graduated June# 1962 f .. , , 

4. No* (of 1) graduated between July# 1962 snd 

Juno# 1963 

5# No. (of 1) graduated between July# 1963 and 

June 1967 __ 

6. No* (of 1) non-graduates 



APPENDIX - EXHIBIT 8 



institution Nam. .(fi.nior Coll.qo.) institution cod.^ 

SCHEDULE I - i960 BEGINNING FRESHMAN GROUP 

Pieasa mi out tha blanks balow according to tha following 
definitions: 



Bsginning Full-time students entering college for the first 
Frsshmon* time in the Fall of i960 are considered to be 

beginning freshmen. Students registered full-time 
in the Fall of 1960 whose only other previous on- 
campus sxperience had bean the 1960 summer session 
at your or some other institution are considered 
to bo beginning froshmtn for the purposes of this 
study, it should bs noted that the Fall# 1960 
matriculant group composes the entire population 
in the first section of this study. 

Graduatsd Any student in ths study who has received on 
Student: undergraduate dsgre© or certificate. 



Dropout i Any student in the study who has not received a 

degree and i© no longer in attendance at your 
institution should be listed as a dropout. 



SUMMARY OF GRADUATES AND NON-GRADUATES 



Men Women 

1. No. of beginning freshmen# Fall of 1960 



2. No. (of 1 above) graduated before June# 1964 
a. No. (of 2 above) graduated from one or 
two year programs 



3. No. (of 1) graduated, June# 1964 



4. No. (of 1) graduated between July# 19G4 and 
June# 1965 



5. No. (of 1) graduated between June# 1965 and 
June, 1967 



6, No. (of 1) non-graduates in attsndance# 
Spring# 1967 



7. No. (of 1) non-graduatss not in attandanca# 
Spring, 1967 



60 



STUDENT INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



APPENDIX m EXHIBIT C 



APrSNDIX - EXHIBIT E 



Institution NPm e^_( Junior collegag) Institution Cod e 

SCHEDULE II - 1965 BEGINNING FRESHMAN GROUP 



Last Hint 



First Nam Initial “ MaIa FauaIa 



Please fill out the blanks below in accordance with the following r-r? 

definition.? Stwet Addr.ss 



Beginning 

Freshmen? 



Dropout? 



rull-time student* entering college for the first 
time in the Fall of 1965 are considered to bo 
beginning freshmen. Students registered full-time 
in the Fall of 1965 whose only other previous on- 
campus experience had been the 1965 summer session 
at your or some other institution are considered 
to be beginning freshmen for purpose* of this study. 
It should be noted that the Fall# 1965 matriculant 
group composes the entire population in the second 
section of thi* study# 

Any Fall# 1965 beginning freshman who was not in 
attendance at your institution during the last 
regular term of the 1966-67 school year. 

SUMMARY OF GRADUATES AND NON-GRADUATES 



Men Women 

1. No. of beginning freshmen# Fall of 1965 __ 

2. No. of Fall# 1965 beginning freshmen not still 
in attendance during the last regular term of 

the 1966-67 school year 



Instructions for Compiling frist of “Dropouts” 



Follow the same instructions for 1965 group as used for the I960 
group. 



"DROPOUT" LIST FOR 1965 BEGINNING FRESHMEN 

NflEfi HQmg,_AddrQfi Last Term of Attendance 

Other 

Academic involuntary Voluntary 

Dismissal Withdrawal Withdrawal 



Note* See Schedule I for punchcard lay-out format. 



APPENDIX - EXHIBIT D 



Institution Nam# ^(g^ nl pr colleges) Institutional code. 

SCHEDULE II - 1965 BEGINNING FRESHMAN GROUP 



Pleas© fill out the blanks below in accordance with the following 
definitional 



Beginning 

Freshmen? 



Dropout? 



Full-time students entering college for the first 
time in the Fall of 1965 are considered to be 
beginning freshmen. Students registered full-time 
in the Fall of 1.165 whose only other previous on- 
campus experience had been the 1965 summer session 
at your or acme othe* institution are considered to 
be beginning freshmen for purposes of this study* 

It should be noted th&t the Pali # 1965 matriculant 
group composes the entire population in the second 
section of this study. 

Any Fall# 1965 beginning freshmen who is not still 
in attendance at your institution excluding students 
graduated from one or two year programs, 

SUMMARY OF GRADUATES AND NON-GRADUATES 



Men Women 

1. No. of beginning freshmen 3 Pall of 1965 



2. No* of Fall# 1965 beginning frenhmen not 
still in attendance, June# 1967 

a. No. (of 2 above) graduated from one 
or two year programs 



Instructions for Compiling List of "Dropouts" 

Follow the same instructions for 1965 group as used for the 1960 
group. 

"DROPOUT" LIST FOR 1965 BEGINNING FRESHMEN 

HUB# &Qme__Addresa Last Term of Attendance 

Other 

Academic Involuntary Voluntary 
Dismissal Withdrawal Withdrawal 



Note* See Schedule I for puncheerd lay-out formet. 



City 



Btfit# 



Zip CodA 



Plsasa print name of first college or univAriity you attended, 



1, Why did you «top attending this institution? 
PIaca a checkmark in thi appropriate column 
for each reason listed bslow; 



(PIaaia answer evary i turn) 



Could not get deslrsd program of studies, 

UnsAtiofActory courses or schedule. 

Found study too difficult, 

Found study too time consuming, 

DissAtisfiad with instructors or teaching methods. 
Dissatisfied with general environment. 

Dissatisfied with scadamic advising* 

Dissatisfied with collage life. 

Unhappy with choean major. 

Married end tharafori could not continue, 

Changa in vocational goal and ntw curriculum required* 
Chang# in vocational goal; no furthar education naadad, 
ComplAtad educational goal, 

Acceptance of job offar, 

lack of funds or financial problem*. 

Personal haalth problems. 

Xllns*s in family or othar family problems. 

Enllstad in Military Service. 

Inducted into Military Service. 

Desire to llva at or nearar to homa. 

Da sir# to go away from homa, 
tack of in tar* st in school subjaots, 

No clearly defined goal. 

Too many outsida or extra-curricular activitias. 

Not enough oxtra-ourrlcular acfcivifcie*. 

Restless or unsettled. 

Difficulties in adjustment or adaptation 
Irregular class attendance. 

Inadequate study techniques. 

Low grades end/or fear of being dropped or put on probation 

Dismissed 

Other (specify) 




2, Whet was your major activity during the 
first regular tern* after you lest attended 
this institution? 



Attended another school 
Workad 

Military Services 
Marrlad 

Othar (spaolfy) 



3, How many times hevt you attsndad 
this institution? (Check Ons) 



4, Indicata highast ilagraa which you aarnad, 
(Chack Ona Only), 



No Dagree 
Associate 1 s 
Bachelor 1 s 

Master 1 * 

Doctorata 

Othar 



5, If you havs not acquired a degree, 
•till attending school? 
a) Chack type of school t 



■re you 

No Longer Attending 
Private Junior College 
Private Senior College 
Public Junior College 
Public Senior College 
Technical Institute 
Business School 
Other Specialised School 



b) If the institution you ere attending i B 
■ Junior college, what type of study 
are you pursuing? 



Transfer Program 
Vocational Program 
Adult Education 
Other 



6 , If you have not acquired a baccalaureate Yas 

degree, do you plan to do so? No 

If yen, indicata year you expect to 
graduate; 1953 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 
Later 



7. If you heva not acquired a baccalaureate 
dagree and art! not attending an institution 
of higher learning, what is your major 
activity now? 



Working full-time 

Working part-time 

Serving In Military force# 

Housewife 

Other 



NOTE; Space for edditionel comments ie provided on the beck page. 



APPENDIX 3 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
FRESHMAN CLASS OF ILLINOIS 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

A STUDY OF THE ENTERING CLASS OF THE 
FALL OF 1967 



TAIILK II- 1 

MAIIITAI, HTATKS OK ITLI.-TIMK STKUKNTH <12 Of MOJ.K IloKHHi 
KNHOLI.KD IN ruj{ VAHJOIH TVIMvH OK ILLINOIS INHTITKTJONH 

Pull T 'rm nf |Wi7 



Type of 


Not Married 


Married 


. ... Institution 


N 


percent 


N 


Peraent 


Public 2-year 


7994 


94.3 


452 


5.3 


Public 4-year 


1115 


96.1 


45 


3.9 


Public univ, 


14020 


98.7 


140 


1.0 


Nonpublic 2-yoar 


850 


98.8 


95 


10,0 


Nonpublic 4-year 


4621 


97.6 


87 


1.8 


Nonpublic univ. 


3703 


98.3 


49 


X.3 


Total public and 
Nonpublic 


32303 


97.0 


068 


2.6 



TAIILK II-2 



MAIIITAI, STATKS OK I'AHT-fIME HTI’HKNTM (UvHI TUAN 12 IIOKHrti 
ENItoM.KI) IN TIIK \ AIIIOIX TVl’K.H OK ILLINOIS INHTJTKTIONM 



Pull Ti'rm i,f ifi<,7 



Type of 


Not Married 


Married 


In.tltutlon 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Public 2-year 


1440 


61.6 


609 


30,1 


Public 4-ytar 


35 


77.8 


10 


22.2 


PUblia univ. 


480 


87*3 


70 


12.7 


■Nonpublic 2-year 


144 


89.4 


17 


10.6 


Nonpublic 4-year 


480 


91.6 


37 


7.1 


Nonpublic univ. 


193 


86.3 


30 


13.5 


Total Public and 
Nonpublic 


2772 


72,2 1 


1053 


27.4 



TAIILK M 

HKfUDKNCK DKHINfi TIIK KALI, TKHM oK l!i«7 
* Illinois I’ulili!' Jr. folli'ifi 1 *- 21* I VI iif Tnl ill N) 



Residence 


N ■ 6590 
Male 


N * 4376 
Female 


N - 10970 
Totale 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


No answer 


111 


1.7 


155 


3.5 


266 


2.4 


College dorm. 


13 


0.2 


135 


3.1 


148 


1.4 


Noncollego dorm. 


80 


1.2 


112 


2.6 


192 


1.8 


College Apt. - 
Trailer 


70 


1.1 


28 


0.6 


98 


0.9 


Noncollege room 


224 


3.4 


159 


3.6 


383 


3.5 


Fraternity or 
sorority 




- 


- 


*. 




*. 


At home 


6038 


91.6 


3739 


85.4 


9777 


89.1 


With relatives 


55 


0.8 


49 


1.1 


104 


1.0 


Total 










10970 


100,. 0 

— 



TAIILK IW 

UKSIDKNf l'i DKHINfi TIIK KALI, TKHM OK Hm7 
tllliimiw 1‘uiili* Kiiiir-VimCiilliK* - 2 ;i»‘J of T ofnl N, 



“ — sssssss: 

Residence 


N * 315 
Mai* 


N * 900 

Fomalo 


W - 1215 
Totals 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


No answer 


p. 


m. 


tm 


m 






College dorm* 


10 


3.2 


10 


1.1 


20 


1.7 


Noncollege dorm. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




College Apt. - 
Trailer 


*• 






m 


m 


m 


Noncollege room 


10 


3.2 


10 


1.1 


20 


1.7 


Fraternity or 
s- rority 


•» 




m 


«. 


m 


m 


At home 


205 


90.5 


875 


97.2 


1160 


95.5 


With relatives 


10 


3*2 


5 


0.6 


15 


1.2 


Total 










1215 


100.0 



TAIILK Jl -If 

HKWDKNf'K DKHINfi TIIK KALI, TKHM OK I»fi7 
illliiiniw I’iiUh- ITiivi-rwiiii-w fill l 1 ; nfTolnl N) 



Residence 


N « 6970 

ML 


N » 7810 
Ftmal. 


N * 14780 
Totals 


N 


* 


N 


% 


N 


% 


No answer 


30 


0.4 


50 


0.6 


80 


0.5 


College dorm. 


4166 


59.7 


6080 


77.9 


10240 


69.3 


Woncolloge dorm. 


600 


8.6 


220 


2.8 


820 


5.6 


College Apt. - 
Trailer 


40 


0.6 


110 


1.4 


150 


1.0 


Noncollege room 


210 


3.0 


150 


1.9 


360 


2.4 


Fraternity or 
sorority 


430 


6.2 


10 


0.1 


440 


3.0 


At home 


1430 


<J0.5 


1170 


15.0 


2600 


17.6 


With relatives 


70 


1.0 


20 


0.3 


90 


0.6 


Total 










14780 


100.0 



62 



i’A lil.K IM1 

jucsiDnsc'j: nnuxii tiii*: fall mm of h«j 7 

UHiimm NmipuMF Jr 3 IS Tjjlfii ^ 



Residence 


N » 869 
Male 


N * 2,94 

Female 


N * 1162 
Total* 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


A 


No answer 


37 


4.3 


8 


2.7 


45 


3.9 


College dorm. 


89 


10.2 


126 


43.0 


215 


18.5 


Noncollege dorm. 


23 


2.6 


- 


- 


23 


2.0 


college Apt. « 










84 




Trailer 


84 


9.8 


- 


— 


7.2 


Noncollege room 


256 


29.5 


- 


- 


256 


22.0 


Fraternity or 










10 




sorority 


10 


1.2 


** 


** 


0.9 


At home 


367 


42.3 


157 


53.3 


524 


45.1 


With relative* 


4 


0.4 


3 


1.0 


7 


0.6 


Total 










j 1162 


100.0 



TAHLK JF7 

aMDKNn: Dutixo tiii*; fall tj:km of unit 

illlmoiw Nmumlilif Four"Vinr (*i> 1 Ii , k» i » 1 1 gS of Tut » I N) 



Residence 


N <■ 2433 
Mel. 


H - 2905 
Eimalfi 


N » 5340 
Totalo 


N 


% 


N 


54 


v 


% 


No answer 


36 


1.5 


43 


J.5 


79 


1.5 


College Dorm. 


1709 


70.3 


2261 


77.8 


3970 


74.3 


Noncollege dorm. 


36 


1.5 


7 


0.3 


43 


• 0.8 


College Apt. - 
Trailer 


12 


0.5 


0 


0.3 


20 


0.4 


Noncollege room 


46 


1.9 


43 


1.5 


89 


1.7 


Fraternity or 
jiorority 


4 


0.2 


- 




4 


0,1 


At home 


586 


24.1 


518 


17.8 


1104 


r* 

o 

CM 


With relative* 


5 


0.2 


25 


0.9 


30 


0.6 


Total 










3340 


100.0 



TAHLK H*H 



jumjiknvk nriUNn tiik fall tkhm of im 

< Million \iiii|)Ultlii' liuvcrxiliin 10 7',' olTofiil N» 



Residence 


N - 2269 
Male 


N - 1730 
Female 


N * 4009 
Total* 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




No an*war 


23 


1.0 


5 


0.3 


28 


0.7 


College dorm. 


1281 


56.5 


1199 


69.3 


2480 


61.9 


Noncolloge dorm. 


30 


1.3 


10 


0.6 


40 


1,0 


College Apt. - 
Trailer 


20 


0.9 


4 


0.2 


24 


0.6 


Noncollege room 


50 


2.2 


20 


1.2 


70 


1.8 


Fraternity or 
sorority 


70 


3.1 


* 


«. 


70 


1.8 


At home 


751 


33.1 


458 


26.5 


1209 


30.2 


With relative* 


44 


1.9 


34 


2.0 


78 


2.0 


Total 










4009 


100.0 



TAHLK m 

ijjktanct; of jiomk from oamffm fojj tiiohj*: uvino at uumk 

FALL TKHM OF 1007 

(Llinoiw Fuhlir Jr, 20 ^; *<f 'J’oIjiI S ) 



Distance 


Male 


Female 


Totals 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Up to 5 miles 


2775 


r n 

45*6 


1903 


51,0 


4678 


47,6 


6 « 10 miles 


1789 


29*4 


1054 


28,2 


2843 


29,0 


11 24 mile* 


1094 


18*0 


623 


16,7 


1717 


17,5 


25 - 50 miles 


403 


6,6 


138 


3,7 


541 


5,5 


51 or more miles 


25 


0,4 


14 


0,4 


39 


0.4 


Total 


6086 




3732 

i 




9810 





TAI1LI-: JMO 

DIHTANTK OF IIOMK FROM OAMJM H Foil TIJOHK LIVI.VO AT IIOMK 
FALL TJIKM OF H«7 

t Illiiiuii* VuUw Fimr-Ymr < UAUw* -'1 IF ; *»f ToUl N*i 



Distance 


Mai. 


Female 


Total* 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Up to 5 mile* 


110 


38,6 


360 


41.9 


470 


41,0 


6-10 mile* 


140 


49,1 


315 


36.6 


455 


39*7 


11 ** 24 mile* 


25 


8,8 


150 


17.4 


175 


15,3 


25 ~ 50 mile* 


10 


3,5 


30 


3,5 


40 


3,5 


51 or more mile* 


- 


- 


5 


0,6 


5 


0,4 


Total 


285 




060 




1145 





TAIILK IHI 

DIOTANC'K OF IIOMK FROM OAMJHrt Foil TIIOMK LIVIVO AT IIOMK 
FALL TKHM OF Itoff 

UHIiiow Ful«Jii» rnivi'NlIm !W J'.J ufTotlil Ni 



Distance 


Male 


Female 


Total* 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Up to 5 mile* 


260 


17,2 


300 


23.8 


560 


20,2 


6 « 10 mile* 


420 


27.0 


270 


21.4 


690 


24,9 


11 « 24 mile* 


560 


37*1 


490 


38.8 


1050 


37.9 


25 - 50 miles 


190 


12,6 


130 


10.3 


320 


11,6 


51 or more mile* 


00 


5,3 


70 


5.6 


150 


5.4 


Total 


1510 




1260 




2770 





TAHLK IMU 

DJHTANOK OF IIOMK FROM CAMITH FOR T1IOHK UVINO AT IIOMK 
FALL TKHM OF I'm, 7 

(Illhittiw Noii)mlilir ill , ( # <i1I(*gc* U Vi nfTnful Ni 



Distance 


Male 


Female 


Totals 


N 


94 


N 


94 


N 


% 


Up to 5 miles 


132 


35,4 


73 


46.2 


205 


38.6 


6 « 10 mile* 


115 


30.8 


42 


26.6 


157 


29.6 


11 ** 24 mile* 


68 


18.2 


29 


10.4 


97 


18.2 


25 - 50 miles 


43 


11.5 


10 


6,3 


53 


10,0 


51 or more miles 


15 


4.0 


4 


2,4 


19 


3.6 


Total 

1 


373 




158 




531 





i 



64 



TABUS IS i;i 

DISTANCE OP JIOMJS FROM CAM PI H FOR TIJCJHK UVJN(J AT IJOMH 
FALL TBHM OK JiJitf 

1 Fmir-Vxw < 1 i of Tntnl X j 



TABUS B-M 

DITOAKOB OP HOMK UVIKO AT IfOMK 



Distance 


Male 


Female 


Totals 




fJIlijtMW Noi 




JO 1% of Total N) 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




Distance 


Male 


Female 


rpn*s*'\ m 


Up to 5 miles 
6 w 10 milss 


228 

148 


36.7 

23.8 


284 

05 


51.3 

15.3 


512 

233 


43,6 

19,8 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




V? to 5 miles 


232 


20.0 


128 


28.6 


360 


28,7 


U - miles 


134 


21.6 


108 


19,5 


242 


20,6 




6-10 miles 


264 


32.8 


160 


35,7 


424 


33.8 


25 ~ 50 mile*? 


93 


15.0 


63 


11,4 


156 


13,3 




11 - 24 miles 


265 


32.9 


150 


33.5 


415 


33.1 


51 or more miles 


18 


2.9 


14 


2,5 


32 


2.7 




25 - 50 miles 


25 


3.1 


10 


2.2 


35 


2.8 


Total 


621 




554 




1175 






51 or more miles 
Total j 


20 


2.5 


448 


- 


20 


1.6 
















006 






1234 





% 



TABUS J Hr, 

MHMMIATWOB AH ni.Ml'AJIKI) WITH PKKItH J)Y PAW. TBHM, 11107 , IM.INOW 
UB.UfliK FRKHIJMISX IN PEHCJCNTAOKS * 





wish 


Above 

Averaae 


Average 


Below 

Average 


Low 


Trait 


Men Women 


Men Women 


Men Women 


Men Women 




Academic Ability 
Athletic Ability 
Artistic Ability 
Cheerfulness 
Drive to Achieve 
Leadership Ability 
Mathmotical Ability 
Mechanical Ability 
Originality 
Political Conservatism 
Political Liberalism 
Popularity with 
Opposite sex 
Public Speaking Ability 
intellectual 

Self-Con.tidence 
Social Self- 
Confidence 
Sensitivity 
to Criticism 
Stubbornness 
Understanding of others 
Writing Ability 


11.2 8.2 

' 9.7 4.3 

j 4.4 5.3 

14.2 19.3 

16.0 18.6 

9.0 7.2 

13.1 6.3 

11.1 1.5 

3.9 8.7 

3.8 1.8 

7.5 4.9 

6.7 6.7 

6.4 5.1 

9.9 6.7 

8.5 7.0 

5.7 8.8 

10.2 10.2 

19.0 23.1 

6.8 8.6 


42.8 46.0 

33.0 20.3 

13.7 17.4 

38.7 43.7 

38.2 38.9 

35.7 28.9 

28.9 22.4 

28.7 10.4 

32.7 29.9 

12.6 9.0 

19.1 19.2 

28.9 28.6 

21.5 19.3 

35.2 30.3 

31.5 30.1 

21.1 24.4 

27.2 28.5 

45.8 50.0 

27.3 28.7 


43.5 42.8 

43.6 53.9 

31.8 37.4 

40.7 33.9 

37.3 37.9 

44.4 50.8 

34.5 38.5 

36.0 39.4 

49.7 50.7 

45.8 50.4 

44.3 50,4 

54.4 56.6 

44.9 47.0 

45.3 52.1 

44.1 49.0 

55.0 54.9 

42.9 45.1 

32.3 25.2 

46.9 49.6 


2.1 1.3 

10.7 15.2 

35.6 29.9 

5.4 2.0 

7.4 3.8 

9.4 11.6 

17.9 22.4 

19.2 30.9 

7.4 8.9 

23.5 26.1 

19.0 17.4 

8.0 6.2 

21.7 22.8 

8,6 9.5 

13.9 11.8 

13.0 8.4 

14.9 11.4 

2.2 1.1 

15.4 10.5 


nen nuiuwii 

0.2 0.3 

2.8 5.6 

13.9 9.5 

0.6 0.3 

0.8 0.3 

1.2 1.0 

5.4 10.0 

4.8 17.1 

0.6 1.2 

13.4 11.1 

7.9 6.0 

1.4 1.0 

5.0 5.3 

0,9 1.0 

1.8 1.6 

4.9 2.8 

4.1 4.3 

0.5 0.3 

3.4 2.1 
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Accomplishments 


Percentage of Persons Reporting 




Men 

(19445) 


Women 

(10014) 


Total 

(37476) 


Wai 5 elected president of 
student organizations 


23,2 


26,2 


24,6 


Received high rating in a 
state or regional music 
contest 


14,0 


19.5 


16.6 


Participated in state or 
regional speech or de- 
bate contest 


6,4 


9.3 


7,8 


Had a major part in a play 


17,2 


19,3 


18.2 


Won a varsity letter 


39,0 


11,2 


25,6 


Won a prize or award in 
art competion 


7,0 


9,7 


8,3 


Edited the school paper# 
yearbook, etc* 


9,3 


17,4 


13,2 


Had poems, stories, essays, 
etc, published 


13,8 


24.6 


19.0 


Participated in Nat'l* 
Science Foundation 
summer program 


2,5 


1.6 


2,1 


Placed, 1st, 2nd, or 3rd 
in state or regional 
science contest 


6,3 


5.5 


5.9 


Was member of scholastic 
honor society 


22.2 


36.8 


29,2 


Won Cert, of Merit or 
Letter of Commendation 
in Nat'l. Merit Program 


10.6 


11.8 


11.2 



TAIM.K l’*17 



VAM'I* OK FAIX TKRM, 10(17, IU.1NOIH niUHMK KlUvHHMMN WITH l'KHCT'.NTAOKrf 
INDICATtNO Dl-XiHKKH OK IMI’OltTAN'CK » 



Value. » to become or 






Vary 


SomaWhafc 


Not 


Eccntial 


important 


Important 


Important 


to obtain 


Mon . 


- .woman 


Men 


Womon 


Men 


women 


Men 


V7omen 


Accomplished in performing 


3.9 


5.1 


6,5 


7.7 


27.2 


32.9 


62.0 


53,4 


arts 


















Authority on a special 


27.5 


19.0 


38.7 


35.9 


23.1 


36,2 


5.1 


7.9 


subject 

Recognition from 


10.7 


6.6 


34,3 


24.8 


42.7 


48.5 


11.8 


19*2 


colleagues 


















A musician 


3.4 


3.1 


5.8 


5.1 


14.5 


16.6 


75.8 


74.5 


Expert in finance 


6.1 


1.0 


11.9 


3.5 


33.4 


18.0 


48.0 


75.9 


Administrative responsibility 


6.0 


3,6 


29.0 


16,5 


41.0 


45.1 


21.3 


33.5 


Well-off financially 


16.6 


6,5 


30.5 


25.2 


35.6 


49.7 


8.6 


17.7 


Helping those in difficulty 


17.8 


29,5 


40,1 


47.3 


36.6 


21.0 


4.6 


1.2 


Peace corps or such 


3.3 


7.0 


11.3 


21.5 


3*. 8 


40.8 


48.1 


30.0 


organization 
Outstanding athlete 


4.4 


1.3 


11.0 


3.3 


28.5 


11.7 


55.7 


82.8 


Community loader 


4,4 


2.3 


23.7 


15,3 


45,0 


44.5 


26.2 


37.1 


Theoretical scientific 


4.0 


1.1 


12.3 


4.9 


29.4 


16.3 


53.6 


77.0 


contribution 


















Write original works 


4.8 


6.6 


8,4 


11.6 


23.3 


26.2 


62.7 


55,0 


Never obligated to people 


9.2 


7.4 


17.5 


18,2 


33.3 


30,5 


30.6 


42.5 


Create artistic work 


4.0 


7.7 


7.4 


12,5 


21.2 


32.8 


66,3 


45.6 


up-to-date, political affairs 


16.9 


16.9 


37.7 


38.8 


37,5 


36.7 


7*3 


6*8 


Success in own buoineos 


23.1 


8.0 


27.6 


17.7 


26.0 


27.5 


22.6 


45.8 
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APPENDIX C 



SURVEY OF ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
AT ILLINOIS COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

1968-69 



TAJ3I/K CM 

MHJIMU I'BKBHMAN AND TKANWEB ADMIHHJONH HTT'DY J'ABTjni'ATJON 
BY TYl'I'H OF II.UNOlH I.NATITT TIONH 



Institution 

£Aaft*i£ica£ion s 


eU9ibi« a 

to 


Agreed 

to 


Quo«tionn»iro* 

Returned 


Rate 

of paittlci- 

Dlfcion 


« Participate Participate 


Freshman 


Transfer 


Public 2*yoar 


33 


33 


33 


33 


m rrrrm „„ 

100 


public 4~ytar 


2 


2 


2 


2 


100 


Public university 


6 


6 


6 


6 


100 


Nonpublic 2*yeer 


12 


U 


IX 


11 


91.6 


Nonpublic 4-yoor 


30 


30 


30 


36 


100 


Nonpublic univ. 


9 


9 


9 


9 


100 


Theol. k Religious 


5 


2 


2 


2 


40.0 


r^ne Arts 


7 


6 


6 


6 


85.7 


Technical 


~JL 


4 


4 


3 




lA 11 Illinois Total 


116 


ill 


111 


110 


95.3 



»**«* *** « * m** m*. 

► J’fwmly in DjH’MOon arid fwitimie Mpwtfioi* in ih« Fall »#f u,&u 



In- 



mm: <va 

HHIVKY OK FHKHJIMAX ADMIMOX MTANDAKIM 

<33 illiuoiN Public Two-Yenr ImitiliilimiNi 

I l Hfff«0D 



-flimsiau, 


- Y#e 


No ' 


■lank u — 


Geographic Admie. Standard! 


4 


27 


2 


High School Graduation 


6 


23 


2 


Recommendetione 


3 


28 


0 


Credit Dlatribution 


3 


30 


0 


Minimum High School Rank 


1 


32 


0 


Subetitute Score for Rank 


l 


12 


20 


Minimum High School Average 


0 


33 


0 


Entrance Examination 


22 


a 


0 


Exam for Admlealon 


2 


20 


11 


Exam for Courae Placement 


23 


0 


10 


Selective Admie. Policy 


1 


32 


0 


Admie. Belov Rsquiremente 


15 


14 


4 


Application Fee 


24 


9 


0 


Fee Applied to Coata 


14 


11 


8 


Fee Refund 


l 


24 


8 


F*i Required *t Application 


23 


2 


8 



Fee Amount 


None 


1 95 


910 


515 


520 


825 


Over 


Number 


- 9 


1 

■1.1. 




3 




- 1 - 


0 
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TAHMS (Vj 

HHIVKY OK KHKHJIMAN ADMIHHION HTANOAJtOH 

OJ Dluioix Nmipublic Two«Yf/ir Inalituffonaj 
IfHiH'UO 



Ms Sm ' ' y.. wo 



CogMphtc Admli. 8t.nd.rdi 


0 


11 


( 


) 


High School Or.du.tlon 


7 


4 


{ 


) 


Recommend at Iona 


S 


3 


( 


) 


Credit Dlatribution 


4 


7 


0 


Minimum High School Rank 


3 


S 


0 


Substitute Score for Rank 


4 


2 


3 


Minimum High School Avarage 


2 


9 


0 


Entrance Examination 


3 


7 


1 


Exam for Admission 


1 


2 


< 


1 


Exam for Courae Placement 


2 


2 


5 


f 


Selective Admie. Policy 


6 


5 


C 


) 


Admie. Balov Requlramenta 


7 


4 


c 


I 


Application Fee 


10 


1 


c 


I 


Fee Applied to Coata 


2 


a 


1 




Fee Refund 


1 


9 


l 


Fee Required at Application 


10 


0 


l 




— liR-AowmG 1 Noq f 1 fs | $10 I 


915 1 


$20 


125 


Over 


Nuab.r 1 1 2 i 2 1 


2 _. 


— * , 

0 


■ ■■ — 



0 
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mm 
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TABLE CM 

wnvm OF FJIKBJIMAN ADMJHHfON BTANDARPB 
(h HIM* Fublfo Junior limit iiUoijh) 



HJflB*fl0 



Questions 



yes 



No 



Blank 3 



Geographic Admis, standards 
High Bohool Graduation 
Recommendations 
Credit Distribution 
Minimum High school Rank 
substitute score for Rank 
Minimum High School Average 
Entrance Examination 
Exam for Admission 
Exam for Course Placement 
Selective Admis, Policy 
Admis. Below Requirement* 
Application Fee 
Fee Applied to Cost* 

Pee Refund 

Fee Required at Application 



6 

6 

3 
1 
7 
6 
1 

7 
6 

4 

8 
4 
6 
1 
1 
6 



2 

2 

5 

7 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

3 
0 

4 
2 

5 
5 
0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

2 

2 

2 



Fee Amount None 



I Number 



$5 



$10 



$15 $20 



$25 



Over 



*?!(*(§ indwJft mil iifiplimlifo Mrd Plunk 



F 



TABLE 0*5 

HrnVEV OF FRESHMAN ADMISSION STANDARDS 

(88 Illinois Non public Four* Year f’allpm'*) 
__ 1058-00 



Questions 



Yes 



No 



Geographic Admis. Standards 
High School Graduation 
Recommendations 
credit Distribution 
Minimum High School Rank 
Substitute score for Rank 
Minimum High School Average 
Entrance Examination 
Exam for Admission 
Exam for Course Placement 
Selective Admis. Policy 
Admis. Below Requirements 
Application Fee 
Fee Applied to costs 
Fee Refund 

Fee Required at Application 



0 

29 

32 
21 
18 
14 
14 

33 
27 
23 

34 
25 
30 

2 

2 

25 



38 

9 

6 

17 

20 

23 

24 

5 

6 

10 

3 

12 

8 

28 

30 

5 



Blank** 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

5 
1 
1 
0 
8 

6 
8 
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TABJ.K Cl-ii 

M.'JtVKV OF Kami MAN AjjMIBH/ON STANDARDS 
(0 Illinois Nonjmblfo rnlwnfltlm) 



Questions """ y eJ J 

Geographic Admis. standards o 


No 

9 


Blank o 
Q 


High school Graduation 


3 


5 


1 


Rocommenda cions 


6 


3 


0 


Credit Distribution 


5 


4 


0 


Minimum High school Ranh 


3 


6 


0 


Substitute score for Rank 


1 


6 


2 


Minimum High school Average 


2 


7 


Q 


Entrance Examination 


9 


0 


0 


Exam for Admission 


8 


0 


1 


Exam for Course Placement 


3 


6 


0 


Bolective Admis. Policy 


8 


0 


1 


Admis, Below Requirements 


8 


1 


0 


Application poo 


9 


Q 


0 


Pee Applied to Costs 


0 


9 


0 


Foe Refund 


0 


9 


0 


Pee Required at Application 


9 


0 


0 


Pee Amount None $5 $10 

— 104 

^ ^1 F'M/i Ilt/rllliln 1.. a 1 1 * 


$15 

3 


o o 

c* 

*e- 


$25 Ovsr 

1 0 



TABLE 0*7 

HFRVEY OF FRKflUMAN ADMJBHION STANDARDS 
(12 HIIuoIn Nonpubljc Hppi'JftM CollnsM 0 
J 008-00 



Question 



Yes 



No 



Blankb 



Geographic Admis. Standards 
High School Graduation 
Recommendations 
Credit Distribution 
Minimum High School Rank 
Substitute score for Rank 
Minimum High School Average 
Entrance Examination 
Exam for Admission 
Exam for course Placement 
Selective Admis, Policy 
Admis. Below Requirements 
Application Fee 
Foe Applied to Costs 
Fee Refund 

.Fee Requi red at Application 



1 

11 

4 
8 
2 
2 
1 

5 
5 
4 
9 
4 
8 
3 
3 
8 



10 

X 

8 

3 

9 

6 

10 

7 

0 

1 

2 

6 

3 

5 

5 

0 



1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

7 

7 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

4 



_F.aa Amount None $5 ~ fjp |j| g20 ~g 25 ~ 



Fee Amount 



Over 



None 



Number 



14 



Number 



12 



1 



TfiM(j include 



Hot ttp])Jleflb]o Md blank rc<»piiM«n«. 



" A total ( ,f 12 iiindtiit intiNj 10 four-year ntnl 2 two-yenr. 
*' I lu'ie ItidtKid not appllrnblo nod btonk rottjMitifiea* 
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TAIII.K t'-H 

SURVEY OF l NDKHOHADDATE OIIEWT TRANSFER 
ADMISSION I’OMOIKS AND FRACTICUH 

(33 Jlliiwb l’ublir Two-Year (‘ullcgMl 
IMS40 



Qua* t Iona 


Va« 


No 


pi* 1 ** i 


Definition 


17 


U 


0 


Summer flaaaion 


n 


9 


2 


Own Previous Studant 


29 


4 


0 


Mulfclcampua 


2 


n 


20 


Carr*apondfnci''Placcswmt 


14 


19 


0 


Enroll H. S, Students 


29 


4 


0 


Xnter-College Enrollment 


$ 


24 


1 


Admission* Disadvantage 


5 


21 


0 


r inane Ui Aid Disadvantage 


0 


33 


0 


Orientation Disadvantage 


l 


32 


0 


Athletics Disadvantage 


1*1 


22 


1 


Homing Disadvantage 


0 


23 


10 


Minimum G,F,A. 


6 


27 


0 


Each College Transcript 


n 


i 


0 


Last Coiiaga Transcript 


3 


15 


13 


High fchool Transcript 


20 


5 


0 


Test fcorea 


21 


4 


0 


Recommendations 


3 


22 


1 


l 

Madical Raport 


27 


4 


0 


Disciplinary Record 


U 


21 


1 


in Good Standing 


27 


5 


i 


Academic Probation 


33 


0 


0 



*TI**tf Me Will IliHIlk rf*J*ilt*#* 



TAJJLK (’-8 (Contiim*!/ 

HntVKV OF r.VI)K!lORA»rATIS CREDIT TRANSFER 
ADMMUON POLICJEH AND PRACTICES 
<83 lllimmi PuMi(* Two*Yf*ar Collagen) 
IMM0 



Ouaation# 


Y«f . .. . 


Ntf 


_ BUnh 


Asadewio Dismissal 


31 


1 


1 


Diaciplinary Probation 


24 


4 


5 


Disciplinary Dismissal 


23 


4 


5 


Admit In any Tarm 


33 


0 


0 


Same Standarda Each Tarm 


27 


6 


0 


Hlghar Than 8 tat ad Policy 


0 


32 


1 


Division Standarda Dlffar 


17 


6 


• 


Curricular Standarda Diffar 


22 


11 


0 


Probation Condition# 


2 


6 


25 


Vatarana policy 


3 


30 


0 


Dlaablad Policy 


1 


31 


0 


Dlaadvantagad Policy 


1 


32 


0 


Accraditation Policy 


11 


14 


1 


Non Dtgraa va. B,A* 


17 


13 


1 f 


Part-Time va* Full-Time 


15 


U 


0 


Out-of-Steto Policy 


6 


27 


0 


Non IDS* Oraduataa 


1 


32 


0 


D Gradaa 


27 


6 


0 


Proficiency Sxara Cradlt 


25 


6 


2 


Military Service Cradlt 


26 


7 


0 


Advanced Placement Cradlt 


22 


• 


3 


Collega Laval Exam* Cradlt 


17 


4 


9 


2-Yr. Claaa X Transfer 


4 


29 


0 


North Central Candidate! 


4 


29 


0 


North Central Correspondents 


4 


29 


0 


Other Accraditation 


4 


11 


18 



TABLE <% 8 (Continued) 

SURVEY OF UNDBRURADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 



<33 Illiimw Public 7Vo*Yoar Co) logo* J 
106849 






mu— <T»»rg 


(legations ~ J C ' 


Yee 


Ho ; 


' sunk 




Copy of Evaluation 


U 


21 


1 




Cradlt without Countarpart 


20 


5 


0 




Tranafar Forgiveness 


11 


22 


0 




Nativa Forgiveness 


6 


3 


24 




Transcript Show# Discipline 


U 


21 


l 





Hlnimyw OPA 


M loir 2.00 






2.51-3^0- 


0»»F. . 


Number 


30 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Evaluation 

Completed 


lafora 

Admission 


Refers 

Enrollment. 


Altar 


Vfrtt* 


..awfeu^ — 


~Z 


k 


3 






TABLE C4 

SURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

<11 Illinois Nunjmbfo* Two«Y<*r Collage) 

106840 



Question* 


tit 


"JSC 


""1lUnk*__ 


Definition 


7 


4 


0 


Summer faiilon 


5 


6 


0 


Own Pravloua fludant 


6 


4 


1 


Multlcampua 


0 


4 


7 


Corraspondsnqe-PUcement 


0 


10 


1 


Enroll Hf 8» Studants 


6 


5 


0 


Intar-Collaga Enrollment 


2 


9 


0 


Admissions Dlsadvantaga 


0 


10 


1 


Financial Aid Dlsadvantaga 


0 


U 


0 


Oriantation Dlaadvantaga 


1 


10 


0 


Athlatlca Dlaadvantaga 


l 


9 


1 


Homing Dlsadvantaga 


0 


9 


2 


Minimum G#P.Af 


4 


7 


0 


Each Collage Transcript 


n 


0 


0 


Last Coil#, c. *jmscrlpt 


0 


3 


• 


High School Tranaorlpt 


10 


1 


0 


Taat Scores 


10 


0 


1 


Recommendations 


0 


2 


1 


Medical Report 


7 


4 


0 


Disciplinary Rtcord 


7 


4 


0 


In Good Standing 


9 


0 


% 
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TABLE CM) (Continued) 

SURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
(II lllinoiti Noiipublir Two-Ynnr Culh-gt-H) 



TABLE (MO 

SURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 



Questions 

Academic Probation 


- 1*1 

9 


No 

1 


Blank 

1 


Academic Dismissal 


8 


2 


l 


Disciplinary Probation 


3 


5 


3 


Dlacipllnary Dlamlaaal 


2 


6 


3 


Admit In any Terra 


11 


0 


0 


Same Standard* Each Tarra 


8 


3 


0 


Higher Than Stated Policy 


0 


11 


0 


Division Standard* Differ 


4 


1 


6 


Curricular Standard* Differ 


9 


1 


1 


Probation Condltlona 


1 


3 


7 


Veteran* Policy 


2 


7 


2 


Disabled Policy 


0 


n 


0 


Disadvantaged Policy 


1 


10 


0 


Accreditation Policy 


4 


6 


1 


Non Degree va. B.A, 


1 


3 


2 


Part-Time va. Full-Time 


4 


7 


0 


Out-of-State Policy 


0 


6 


5 


Non H.S. Graduate! 


3 


7 


1 


D Grades 


5 


5 


1 


Proficiency Exam Credit 


9 


1 


1 


Military Service Credit 


7 


1 


3 


Advanced Placement Credit 


10 


0 


1 


College Level Exam* Credit 


8 


1 


2 


2-Yr. Class I Tranafa*- 


1 


8 


2 


North Central Candidataa 


l 


8 


2 



TABLE C-9 (Continued) 

SURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

(11 Illinois Nonpublie Two-Year C jllogea) 

1908-09 



Questions 


Yeo 


No 


Blank 




North Central Correspondence 


1 


8 


2 




Other Accreditation 


0 


5 


6 




Copy of Evaluation 


5 


4 


2 




Credit Without Counterpart 


7 


2 


2 




Transfer Forgiveness 


3 


7 


1 




Native Forgiveness 


2 


0 


9 




Transcript Shows Discipline 


3 


7 


1 





Minimum GPA l Below I 2.00 1 2.01-2.25 


2.26-2.50 


2.51-3.00 


Over 


Number 


8 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Evaluation 

Completed 


Before 

Admission 


Before 

Enrollment 


After 

Enrollment 


Varies 


Numbe r 


1 


5 


0 


5 



(8 Illinois I ublie Colleges and Universities) 
1088-00 


Questions 


Yes 


No 


Blank* 


Definition 


8 


0 


0 


Summer Session 


3 


5 


0 


Own Previous Student 


2 


6 


0 


Multi -campus 


1 


6 


1 


Correspondence-Placement 


2 


G 


1 


Enroll H.S, Students 


4 


3 


1 


Inter-College Enrollment 


5 


3 


0 


Admissions Disadvantage 


1 


7 


0 


Financial Aid Disadvantage 


1 


7 


0 


Orientation Disadvantage 


2 


6 


0 


Athletics Disadvantage 


3 


5 


0 


Housing Disadvantage 


X 


5 


2 


Minimum g.P.A. 


8 


0 


0 


Each College Transcript 


8 


0 


0 


Last College Transcript 


0 


6 


2 


High School Transcript 


6 


2 


0 


Test Scores 


5 


2 


1 


Recommendations 


2 


6 


0 


* Thaw liu'Iudo not applicable uwi blank rcNpim«i>n, 








TABLE 0-10 (Continued) 






PURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE 


CRELIT TRANSFER 




ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 






(8 Illinois Public Colleges and Universities) 














Questions 


Yes 


No 


Blank 


Medical Report 


8 


0 


0 


Disciplinary Record 


3 


4 


1 


In Good Standing 


1 


7 


0 


Academic Probation 


5 


3 


0 


Academic Dismissal 


3 


5 


0 


Disciplinary Probation 


6 


1 


1 


Disciplinary Dismissal 


4 


3 


1 


Admit in any Term 


8 


0 


0 


Same Standards Each Term 


5 


3 


0 


Too many Applicants 


0 


7 


1 


Division standards Differ 


7 


1 


0 


Curricular Standards Differ 


7 


1 


0 


Probation Conditions 


0 


'3 


5 


Out-of-State Policy 


1 


7 


0 


Veterans Policy 


5 


2 


0 


Disabled Policy 


1 


7 


0 


Disadvantaged Policy 


1 


7 


0 


Accreditation Policy 


1 


7 


0 


2-Yr. to 4-Yr. Transfer Policy 


7 


1 


0 


2-Yr. Time Requirement 


3 


5 


0 


2-Yr. Degree Advantage 


1 


7 


0 


Non-Degree vs. B.A. 


4 


4 


0 




m 



LU jj— J it— imu 






UlUR -ll-JJUJ U.IJJJ W U. '^rzrz 
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TABLE 0-10 (Continued) 



TABLE O-Ji 



SURVEY OF UNDEROHADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 



SURVEY OF UNDEROEADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 



(S Illinois Public Colleges nini Universities) (38 Illiunis Nonpublie Four-Ycnr Colleges) 




TABLE CM J (Contimipd) 

SURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER 
AIXVIISBION POM ('HOB AND PRACTICES 

(38 Illinois Nonpublie Four-Year Colleges) 



'TABLE CM I (Continued) 

SURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

(38 Illinois Nonpubllo Four-Year Colleges) 



Questions 

Part-time Vs, Full-time 


Yes 

12 


No 

20 


Blank 

6 


Non H.S , Graduates 


8 


24 


6 


D Grades 


14 


23 


1 


Max, 2-Yr. Transfer Hours 


22 


16 


0 


Accept Vocational Credit 


8 


28 


2 


Same as b.A. Oriented 


6 


5 


27 


Proficiency Exam Credit 


22 


14 


2 


Military Service Credit 


13 


20 


5 J 


Advanced Placement credit 


25 


11 


2 


College Level Exams Credit 


21 


13 


4 


2-Yr. Class I Transfer 


8 


25 


5 


North Central Candidates 


9 


25 


4 


North Central Correspondents 


10 


24 


4 


Other 


5 


2 


31 


A. a. -G eneral Education 


1 


36 


1 


Copy of Evaluation 


33 


4 


1 


Credit without Counterpart 


25 


13 


0 L 


Transfer Forgiveness 


9 


28 


* • 
1 


Native Forgiveness 


6 


3 


29 


2 Yr, -Upper Division Credit 


25 


12 


1 


Transcript Shows Discipline 


16 


22 


0 



TABLE C-J2 

SURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

(0 Illinois Nonpul >Ho UniverHlties) 

1 008-09 



Questions 



Definition 
Summer Session 
Own Previous Student 
Multi -campus 

Correspondence-Placement 
Enroll H.S. Students 
Inter-College Enrollment 
Admissions Disadvantage 
Financial Aid Disadvantage 
Orientatiorf Disadvantage 
Athletics Disadvantage 
Housing Disadvantage 
Minimum G.p.A. 

Each College Transcript 
Last College Transcript 
High School Transcript 
Test Scores 



• Thow incliido not npplirnblo mid lihuik* rc«poiiH(% 



Yes 

8 

2 

3 

0 

3 

5 

3 
1 

4 
1 
3 

3 
7 
9 
C 
9 

4 



No 



1 

7 
6 
6 
6 

4 
6 

8 

5 
8 

6 
5 
2 
0 
7 
0 
5 



GPA 

Minimum 


Below 2.00 


2.01-2.25 


2.26-2.50 


2.51-3.00 Over 


Number 


2 22 


0 


3 


0 0 




Transfer Hours Blank 


54-59 


60-62 64 


66 Over 


Number 


17 


0 


5 5 


10 0 




Evaluation 

Completed 


Before 

Admission 


Before 

Enrollment 


After 

Enrollment 


Varies 


Number 


7 


21 


2 


8 



Questions 



'TABLE (M2 (Continued) 

SURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

(0 Jllinoln Nonpublic UnivcndlicH) 

1008-00 7 



Yes 



Recommendations e 

Medical Report 7 

Disciplinary Record 5 

In Good Standing 0 

Academic Probation 2 

Academic Dismissal 4 

Disciplinary Probation 3 

Disciplinary Dismissal 3 

Admit in any Term 7 

Same standards Each Term 8 

Too many Applicants 0 

Division Standards Differ 9 

Curricular Standards Differ 9 

Probation Conditions 0 

Out-of-state policy 0 

Veterans policy 3 

Disabled Policy 1 

Disadvantaged policy 1 

Accreditation policy 2 

2-yr. to 4-Yr. Transfer Policy 9 

2-Yr. Time Requirement 3 

_2-Yr . Degree Policy p 



No 

3 
2 

4 
9 
7 

5 

6 

5 
2 
0 
9 
0 
0 
2 
9 

6 
8 
8 
7 
0 
6 
9 



Blank* 



0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



Blank 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



o 

ERLC 
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TABLE 0-12 (Continued) 

SURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT THANHFBR 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 



survey of undergraduate credit transfer 

ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 



(0 IllinoiH Noiipublirf Univorflltirs) 
IfMUUH) 






(10 JJliunltf Not ip u blit* Four- Year HpwhUml Colleges ») 
- lons-fifi 


Questions 


Yes 


No 


Blank ! 


Question 


Yes 


No 


" Blank* 3 


Non-Degree vs. B .A. 


4 


5 


0 




Definition 


6 


4 


0 


part-time Vs. Full-time 


4 


5 


0 




Summer Session 


4 


6 


0 


Non H,S , Graduates 


1 


8 


' 0 




Own Previous Student 


7 


3 


0 


P Grades 


2 


7 


0 




Multicampus 


0 


4 


6 


Max. 2-Yr . Transfer Hours 


9 


0 


0 




Correspondence-Placement 


3 


6 


1 


Accept Voce oional Credit 


1 


7 


1 




Enroll H# S. Students 


4 


6 


0 


Same as B.A. Oriented 


1 


1 


7 




Inter-College Enrollment 


7 


3 


0 


Proficiency Exam Credit 


7 


2 


0 




Admissions Disadvantage 


0 


10 


0 


Military Service Credit 


2 


7 


0 




Financial Aid Disadvantage 


I 


9 


0 


Advanced placement Credit 


7 


2 


0 




Orientation Disadvantage 


I 


9 


0 


College Level Exams Credit 


4 


4 


1 




Athletics Disadvantage 


0 


5 


5 


2-Yr, Class X Transfer 


6 


2 


1 




Housing Disadvantage 


0 


8 


2 


North Central Candidates 


5 


4 


0 




Minimum G.P.A. 


I 


9 


0 


North Central Correspondents 


5 


4 


0 




Each College Transcript 


10 


0 


0 


other 


0 


1 


8 




Last College Transcript 


0 


3 


7 


A, A, -General Education 


0 


9 


0 




High School Transcript 


10 


0 


0 


Copy of Evaluation 


7 


2 


0 




Test Scores 


7 


3 


0 


Credit without Counterpart 


4 


4 


1 




Recommendations 


5 


5 


0 


Transfer Forgiveness 


0 


9 


0 




Medical Report 


5 


5 


0 


Native Forgiveness 


0 


0 


9 




Disciplinary Record 


4 


5 


1 


2 Yr. -Upper Pivision Credit 


4 


5 


0 




In. Good Standing 


8 


2 


0 


i Transcript shows Discipline 


3 


6 


0 


•Toiiil of 10 iiintitmioiiH in tin* Mtuily. Nn report in mmkt un lwo»yonr rolltwra »im>o Him* wen* only two cliftiblo 
ilWlitlllioiJH. 

1 l( TJjwu* fitrlmlo not tipplirnhld mid Idouk nwpomw. 



TABLE CM2 (Continued) 

SURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 



(i) Illinois Nonjiubllo Univorflitios) 
lOOBjjj) 



GPA 

Minimum 


Below 2.00 


2.01-2.25 


2.26-2.50 


2.51-3.00 


Over 


Number 


1 6 


0 


0 


2 


0 




Transfer Hours Blank 


54-59 


60-62 64 


66 


Over 


Number 


2 


0 


1 1 


5 


0 




Evaluation 

Completed 


Before 

Admission 


Before 

Enrollment 


After 

Enrollment 


Varies 


Number 


1 


4 


1 


3 
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TABLE (M3 (Continued) 

SURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER. 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

(10 Illinois Nonpublto Foi*r*Yonr HiwmlizoiJ Collnm "j 
I008^t:> 



Question 


Yes 


No 


Blank 


Academic Probation 


8 


2 


0 


Academic Dismissal 


5 


5 


0 


Disciplinary Probation 


3 


5 


2 


Disciplinary Dismissal 


3 


5 


2 


Admit in Any Term 


9 


1 


0 


Same Standards Each Term 


9 


1 


0 


Higher Than Stated Policy 


1 


9 


0 


Division Standards Same 


4 


1 


5 


Curricular standards Same 


7 


2 


1 


Probation Conditions 


2 


1 


7 


Out-of-state Policy 


1 


9 


0 


Veterans Policy 


2 


7 


1 


Disabled Policy 


1 


8 


1 


Disadvantaged Policy 


1 


8 


1 


Accreditation Policy 


2 


8 


0 


2-yr. to 4~yr. Transfer Policy 


10 


0 


0 


2-yr, College Attendance Requirement 


0 


9 


1 


2-yr. Degree Policy 


0 


8 


2 


Nondegree vs. B, A. 


8 


2 


0 


Part-time vs. Full-time 


3 


7 


0 


Non-H. S. Graduates 


6 


2 


2 


"D" Grades 


2 


8 


0 


Max. 2-vr. Transfer Hours 


2 


7 


1 



TABIJ5 (M3 (Continued 4 

SURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER 
ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

GO Illinois Nonpubllfi Four-Vcftr Bmvm\kud CollnKca *) 
HHM) 1 



Question 


Yes 


No 


Blank 


Accept Vocational credit 


6 


3 


1 


Same as a. A. -Oriented 


5 


0 


5 


Proficiency Exam credit 


8 


1 


1 


Military service Credit 


5 


2 


3 


Advanced placement credit 


6 


3 


1 


College bevel Exams Credit 


6 


3 


1 


2-yr. Class I Transfer 


1 


9 


0 


North Central candidates 


1 


9 


0 


North Central Correspondents 


1 


9 


0 


Other 


2 


3 


5 


A. A. - General Education 


2 


5 


3 


Copy of Evaluation 


8 


2 


0 


Credit without Counterpart 


5 


4 


1 


Transfer Forgiveness 


5 


4 


1 


Native Forgiveness 


3 


1 


6 


2-yr-Uppar Division credit 


9 


1 


0 


,_Tran«cript Shows Discipline 


7 


2 


1 


GPA 

Minimum None 2.00 


Transfer 

Hours 


Blank 


54-59 


Number 9 i 


Number 


9 


1 






Evaluation Before Before After 

--£ 0 .rc£A*Ji*, d Admlawlon Enrollment Enrollment 


Varies 


. Number 3 i 


1 




5 



ERLC 



STUDENT INFORMATION FORM 



Name 

(Please Print) Last 

Home Address 



First 



Middle 



Maiden 



Number 



Street 



City 

Home Telephone. 
Home County 



State 



Zip 



School Enrolled in Fall, 1967. 
(List Campus, if branch) 



Social Security No. (Fill in and use one box for each digit): 

18-26 



DIRECTIONS: Answer the following 

items by crossing ( X ) the appropriate 
box (or boxes). Follow the instructions 
for each item. 


1. Year of birth: 










(Fill in) 


tt? 






27-28 












2. Your Sex: 








29 


Male 










Female .... 










3. Marital Status: 








30 


Not married . 








. . □; 


Married .... 








. . 02 



Do not write below: 
Student No. 



R-C 



Type of Institution 



County Code 



6-12 

13 

14 

15-17 



4. In what month and year did you graduate 
from high school? 

Month QJanuary QJune DAug. 31 
(Check one ) 1 6 9 



Year 
(Fill in) 



1 9 



32-33 



5. From what kind of high school did you 



graduate? 


34. 


Public 


’ 1 ; 


Non-public 




Not a high school graduate. 


. . . . PJ 


6. From what kind of high school 


curriculum 


did you graduate? 


35 


Commercial or business . . 


. . . . □/ 


Technical 


. . . . 02 


Academic or college prep . 


.... 03 


General 


.... 04 


Unknown 


.... P5 


7. About how many students were in your 


high school graduating class? 


36 



25 or less □ ; 

26-99 02 

100-399 03 

400 or more 04 



8. What was your major activity during the 
past year prior to your attendance at 
this college? 37 

At another college □ 1 

In high school □ 2 

Working □ 3 

In military service 0 4 

Other □ 5 



9, How did each of these qualities influence you in your choice of college? (Mai 
one column for each item.) 

(A: a major consideration) 

(B: a minor consideration) 

(C: of no importance) 









A 


B 


C 








3 


2 


1 


Reputation of faculty for good teaching . . 




... □ 


□ 


□ 38 


Friendly social climate 








□ 


□ 39 


Reputation of faculty for research 








□ 


□ 40 


Emphasis on religion 








□ 


□ 41 


Students and faculty active in political and social affairs . □ 


□ 


□ 42 


Cost 








□ 


□ 43 


Good athletic program 








□ 


□ 44 


Close to home 








□ 


□ 45 


My friends are going (will go) there 








□ 


□ 46 


Has fraternities and sororities .... 






... □ 


□ 


□ 47 


College offers me a scholarship or other financial aid 


... □ 


□ 


□ 48 


Intellectual atmosphere 








□ 


□ 49 


Coeducational 








□ 


□ 50 


Strong academic competition .... 








□ 


□ 51 


Lack of academic competition . . 






... □ 


□ 


□ 52 


Located in large cosmopolitan city or area 




... □ 


□ 


□ 53 


Can commute from home 








□ 


□ 54 


Family 








□ 


□ 55 


Curriculum - choice or program . . 

... - 






... □ 


□ 


□ 56 


10. Rate yourself on each of the following traits as you really think you are when 


compared with the average student of your own age. We want the most 


accurate estimate of how you see yourself. (Mark one column for each item.) 






Above 




Below 




Trait 


High 


Average. Average 


Average 


Low 




5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Academic ability 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 57 


Athletic ability 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 58 


Artistic ability 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 59 


Cheerfulness 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 60 


Drive to achieve 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 61 


Leadership ability 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 62 


Mathematical ability 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 63 


Mechanical ability 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 64 


Originality 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 65 


Political conservatism 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 66 


Political liberalism 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 67 


Popularity with opposite sex . . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 68 


Public speaking ability 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 69 


Self-confidence (intellectual) . . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 70 


Self-confidence ( social) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 71 


Sensitivity to criticism 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 72 


Stubbornness 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 73 


Understanding of others 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 74 


Writing ability 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 75 



1 1, What was your approximate rank in your 
high school graduating class? 

76 

Upper l A □; 

Second *A □ 2 

Third % D 3 

Lower 'A 04 

Do not know D 5 



12, Which letter most closely indicates your 
average grade in high school? 

77 

A □ 4 

b ns 

c D 2 

D □/ 



13, What is the highest academic degree that 
you intend to obtain? (Mark only one,) 

78 

None □ / 

Associate Degree (2 yrs,) .... □ 2 

Bachelor’s Degree (B.A,, B.S,, 

etc,) □ 3 

Master’s Degree (M,A,, M,S., 

etc,) □ 4 

Ph,D or Ed,D Ds 

Doctor of Med,, Veterinary 

Med,, Dental Surgery □ 6 

Bachelor of Law, Doctor of 

Jurisprudence □ 7 

Bachelor of Divinity □ 8 

Other □ 9 



14, What is your racial background? 
(Mark only one,) 





79 


Caucasian 


□; 


Negro 




American Indian 


D3 


Oriental 




Other 





15, What is your present religious preference? 
(Mark only one,) 

Yw.ir Present 
religious 
preference 

80 

Protestant □ ; 

Roman Catholic □ 2 

Jewish □ 3 

Other □ 4 

None □ 5 



CARD 2 

Classification Data 2-12 



16, a) What is your current home state? 
b) Your birthplace? (Mark one in each 
column below:) 



Your current 
home state 



Your 
birthplace 





13 


14 


Illinois 


□ ; 


□ 1 


Indiana 


□ 2 


□ 2 


Iowa 


□ 3 


D3 


Missouri 


D4 


D4 


Wisconsin 


□ 5 


Ds 


Other, U.S. 


□ tf 


□ tf 


Other Nations 


□ 7 


□ 7 



17, Indicate the importance to you personally of each 

(Mark one for each item) 

Essential 

4 

Becoming accomplished in one of the 
performing arts, (acting, dancing, etc.) , □ 

Becoming an authority on a special 

subject in my subject field □ 

Obtaining recognition from my colleagues 
for contributions in my special field . , □ 

Becoming an accomplished musician 

(performer, composer) □ 

Becoming an expert in finance and 

commerce □ 

Having administrative responsibility for 
the work of others □ 

Being very well-off financially □ 

Helping others who are in difficulty □ 

Participating in an organization like 

the Peace Corps or Vista □ 

Becoming an outstanding athlete □ 

Becoming a community leader □ 

Making a theoretical contribution to 

science □ 

Writing original works (poems, novels, 

short stories, etc,) □ 

Never being obligated to people □ 

Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture, 
decorating, etc,) □ 

Keeping up to date with political affairs , , □ 

Being successful in a business of my own , □ 



of the following: 



Very Somewhat 
Important Important 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Not 

Important 

1 



□ 15 

□ 16 

□ 17 

□ 18 

□ 19 

□ 20 
□ 21 
□ 22 

□ 23 

□ 24 

□ 25 

□ 26 

□ 27 

□ 28 

□ 29 

□ 30 

□ 31 



18, If you are enrolled in an occupational technical-vocational curriculum 
(1 to 3 years not leading to a baccalaureate degree), indicate your first choice 
(your probable major field of study) and your second choice among the 
following: [If you are not enrolled in the following curricula, skip number 18 
and answer number 19.1 



Occupational Technical-Vocational Programs (1 to 3 32 

years): lst 

A. Engineering-Related Curriculums: such as Aero- 
nautical Technology, Architectural and Building 
Technology, Chemical Technology, Civil Tech- 
nology, Electrical and/or Electronics Technology, 

Industrial Technology, Mechanical Technology and 

all other engineering-related curriculums □ 

B. Science-Related Curriculums: such as Agriculture, 

Forestry, Scientific Data Processing, and other 
science-related curriculums. , . , □ 

C. Health Service Curriculums: such as Dental 

Assistant, Dental Hygiene, Dental Laboratory As- 
sistant, Medical or Biological Laboratory Techni- 
cian, Nursing-Practical, Nursing-Diploma Program, 

X-Ray Technology and other health-related curri- 
culums □ 

D. Non-Science Related Curriculums: 

Business and Commerce (including Secretarial 

and Data Processing) □ 

Fine, applied and graphic arts □ 

Home Economics . □ 

Police Technology or Law Enforcement □ 

All other non-science-related curriculums □ 



33 

2nd 



□ 1 



□ 2 



D3 



□ 4 

□ 5 

□ 6 

□ 7 

□ 8 



19 . 



If you are enrolled in a baccalaureate degree program (in either a junior or a 
senior college), indicate your first choice (your probable major field of study) 
and your second choice among the following: 

[If you are not enrolled in the following curricula, skip number 19 and 

answer number 20 ,] 3^35 36.37 

hi 2nd 

E, Arts and Humanities: such as Architecture, English 
(literature), Fine Arts, History, Journalism (writing), 

Language (modern), Music, Philosophy, Spec,h 
and Drama, Theology, other related curriculums. 

Biological Science: such as Biology (general), 

Biochemistry, Biophysics, Botany, Zoology, other 

related curriculums 

Business: such as Accounting, Business Adminis- 
tration, Management, Marketing, other related 

curriculums 

Engineering: such as Aeronautical, Civil, Chemical, 

Industrial, Mechanical, and other engineering re- 
lated curriculums 

Physical Science: such as Chemistry, Earth 

Science, Physics, Mathematics, other physical sci- 
ence related curriculums 

Professional: such as Health Technology (medical, 
dental, laboratory), Nursing, Pharmacy, Predentist- 
ry, Prelaw, Premedical, Preveterinary, Therapy 
(occupational, physical, speech), and other pro- 
fessional related curriculum 

Social Sciences: such as Anthropology, Economics, 

History, Political Science (government, int. rela- 
tions), Psychology, Social Work, Sociology, other 

social science related curriculums 

Other Fields: 



F. 



G. 



H. 



I. 



J. 



K, 



L. 



Communications (radio, T.V., etc) 

Education 

Forestry 

Home Economics 

Industrial Arts 

Library Science 

Military Science 

Physical Education and Recreation 
All other 4-5 year majors 



20. The following questions deal with accomplishments that might possibly ap- 
ply to your high school years: (Please mark all that apply.) Yes No 

2 1 

Was elected president of one or more student 

organizations (recognized by the school) □ □ 38 

Received a high rating (good, excellent) in a state or 

regional music contest □ □ 39 

Participated in a state or regional speech or debate 

contest □ □ 40 

Had a major part in a play □ □ 41 

Won a varsity letter (sports) □ □ 42 

Won a prize or award in an art competition □ □ 43 

Edited the school paper, yearbook, or literary maga- 
zine □ 044 

Had poems, stories, essays, or articles published □ □ 45 

Participated in a National Science Foundation summer 

program □ □ 46 

Placed (first, second, or third) in a state or regional 

science contest □ □ 47 

Was a member of a scholastic honor society □ □ 48 

Won a Certificate of Merit or Letter of Commenda- 
tion in the National Merit Program □ □ 49 

21. Through what source are you financing the first year of your undergraduate 

education? (Mark one column for each item.) 

Major Minor Not a 

Source Source Source 

3 2 1 

Employment during college □ □ □ 50 

Employment during summer □ □ □ 51 

Scholarship □ □ □ 52 

G. I. Bill □ □ □ 53 

Personal Savings □ □ □ 54 

Loan □ □ □ 55 

Parental aid □ □ □ 56 

Work study (NDEA) □ □ □ 57 

Economic Opportunity Grant □ □ □ 58 



22. Do you have any concern about your 
ability to finance your college educa- 
tion? (Mark only one.) 

59 

None (I am confident that I will 

have sufficient funds) D 1 

Some concern (but I will probably 
have enough funds) □ 2 



.□ 


□ 01 


Major concern (not sure I will be 
able to complete college) □ 3 






23.What is your best estimate of the total 




□ 02 


income last year of your parental family? 






(Consider annual income from all sources 






before taxes.) 




. □ 


□ 03 
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Less than $4,000 








$4,000-$5,999 


.... 02 


. □ 


□ 04 


$6,000-$7,999 


.... 03 






$8,Q00-$9,999 


.... 04 


n 




$10,000-$ 14,999 






□ 05 


$15,000-$ 19,999 


.... 06 






$20,000-$24,999 


.... 07 






$25,000-$2 9,999 


.... 08 


n 


□ 06 


$30,000 or more 


.... 09 












24. What was the approximate 


size (popu- 






lation) of the community in which you 


. □ 


□ 07 


lived at the time of your 


graduation 






from high school? 






□ 08 
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. □ 


□ 09 


Farm resident 


□/ 


. □ 


□ 10 


Rural (unincorporated) . . 


02 


.□ 


□ 11 


1 000 or less . 






□ 12 


1001-5000 




. □ 


□ 13 


5001-20,000 


05 




□ 14 


20 , 001 - 100,000 


06 


. □ 


□ 15 


100,000 or more 


07 


. □ 


□ 16 






. □ 


□ 17 






. □ 


□ 18 


25, Are you presently a member of a mili- 






tary reserve group? 





No 

Yes 



□ / 
□ 2 



26. 



Are you 
service? 

No . 
Yes . 



a veteran of the military 

63 

□/ 

□ 2 



27. Are you currently enrolled in the 
college which you entered in the Fall 
of 1967? 

64 

No □ / 

Yes □ 2 



28. For how many hours of college credit 
were you registered during the 1967 fall 
term? 

65 

Less than 12 hours □ 1 

12 hours or more 02 



29. Where did you live last fall while in 
college? 

66 

College or university dorm □ 1 

Non-college or university dorm . . □ 2 

College or university apartment 

or trailer □ 3 

Non-university room 0 4 

Fraternity or sorority □ 5 

At home 0 6 

With relatives □ 7 



30, If you answered number 29 with 
“at home”, how far is your home from 
the campus? g7 

Up to 5 miles P 1 

6-10 miles P 2 

1 1 -24 miles, P 3 

25-50 miles □ 4 

51 or more miles □ 5 

Not at home □ 6 



35. What is the highest level of formal education obtained by each of your 
parents; (Mark one in each column,) 



Grammar school or less P i 

Some high school 

High school graduate * • ■ 

Some college 5 

College degree 

Postgraduate degree 

Do not know P 



73 


74 


Father 


Mother 


,P 1 


P 1 


,P 2 


P 2 


• P 5 


P 5 


,P 4 


P 4 


.P 5 


P 5 


.□ 6 


P 6 




P 7 



31. To how many colleges did you apply | 36 
for September, 1967 admission? 

68 

One P 1 

Two P 2 

Three P ^ 

Four P 4 

Five P 5 

More than five P 6 



32. If you applied to more than one college , 

indicate whether the institution you 
entered in September, 1967 was your: 

69 

First choice P * 

Second choice P ^ 

Third choice P ^ 

Other P ^ 

Applied to only one P 5 



33. If the institution you entered in Sep- 
tember, 1967 was not your first choice, 
check below the item which applies to 
the institution that was your first 
choice(otherwise, go on to number 34): 

70 

Public, in Illinois 1 

Non-public, in Illinois P 2 

Public, out of Illinois Pi 

Non-public, out of Illinois □ 4 



34, If the institution you entered in Sep- 
tember, 1967, was not your first 
choice, check the first and second most 
important reasons that kept you from 
attending college of first choice(other- 
wise go on to number 35): 

71 72 

1st 2nd 

Cost P P^ 

Distance P P ^ 

Parental Objection P □ 3 

Was not accepted P □ 4 

Was accepted too late P P 5 

Was not offered adequate 

financial aid P P ** 



Career Occupation: (Mark only three respon' one in each column). 

[Note: If more than one occupation, check r j the principal one; if your 
father (or mother) is deceased, please indicate his (her) last occupation.] 

“Y” Your career occupation 

“F” Father’s present occupation 75-76 77-78 79-80 

“M” Mother’s present occupation Yours Father’s Mother’s 

Accountant or actuary P P '~j 01 

Actor or entertainer P P Li 02 

Architect P P P ^ 

Artist P P ^ ^ 

Business (secretarial-clerical) P P P 

Business executive (management, administrator) P P P 06 

Business owner or proprietor P P P 07 

Business salesman or buyer P P P 08 

Clergyman (minister, priest) P P P 09 

Clergy (other religious) P P P 10 

Clinical pyschologist P P 

College teacher P P "! ** 

Computer programmer P P P 13 

Conservationist or forester P P P 14 

Dentist (including orthodontist) P P P 15 

Dietitian or home economist D P P ^ 

Engineer P P P^ 7 

Engineering technician O P \3t8 

Farmer or rancher P P P ^ 

Foreign service worker (including diplomat) P P P 20 

Housewife P P P 21 

Interior decorator (including designer) P P P 22 

Interpreter (translator) P P P 25 

Lab technician or hygienist P P P 24 

Law enforcement officer P P P 25 

Lawyer (attorney) P P P 

Military service (career) P P P 27 

Musician (performer, composer) P P P 28 

Nurse □ □ 

Optometrist P P P ^0 

Pharmacist P P P ^ 

Physician P P P 32 

School counselor P P P 55 

School principal or superintendent P P P 34 

Scientific researcher P P “ 

Social worker P P “ 36 

Statistician P P P ^ 7 

Therapist (physical, occupational, speech) P P P 38 

Teacher (elementary) P P P 39 

Teacher (secondary) P P P ^ 

Veterinarian “ P "" 

Writer or journalist P P “ 42 

Skilled trades * P „ ^ 43 

Other ° P 

Undecided P P ^ * 5 

Laborer (unskilled) P P ^ 

Semi-skilled worker P 

Retired ° ° 49 

Unemployed P ^ 50 

Deceased Q u 51 
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SURVEY OF FRESHMAN ADMISSION STANDARDS 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to secure information from Illi- 
nois institutions of higher education relative to their policies and 
procedures in respect to admission of new freshmen students. These 
same questions were asked the institutions in 1962 so that this sur- 
vey’s purpose is to secure information that will note changes that 
might have occurred within the past six years. Answer each question 
yes or no in the appropriate column to the left by using a check mark. 



Yes 


No 










































i 




Yes 


No 



1 ) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6 ) 

7) 

8 ) 
9) 

JLO) 

11 ) 

12 ) 



13) 

14) 

15) 

16) 



Do your admission standards vary with tho geographical 
origin of students? If four-year institution do you 
have different standards for out-of-state students and 
if two-year institution do you have difforent standards 
for out-of-district students? 

Do you require graduation from high school for admis- 
sion? if explanation is needed do so hare; 



Do you require a recommendation from an appropriate high 
school official (principal or counsolor) for admission? 

Do you require a spocific distribution of credits in 
high school work for admission? 

Do you require a minimum rank in high school class for 
admission? 

Do you pormit a minimum score on entrance examination to 
substitute for tho minimum rank in class if you requiro 
minimum class rank? 

Do you require a minimum high school grade avorage for 
admission? 

Do you require entrance examinations for admission? 

If yes, do you uso those to dotormino admission eligi- 
bility? 

If yes, do you use these to determine appropriate 
course placement? 



Do you consider that your institution follows a "selec- 
tive" admissions policy? If explanation is needed 
Please do so horo; 



Do you admit applicants who do not meat your stated 
admission roquirements? if yos, explain basis upon 
which this is done. 



Do you charge an application fee? 

If yes, is it used to help pay tuition and foes whon 
student* register? 

If student does not attend your institution may ho 
secure a refund of the fea? 

Must tho student pay this foe at tho time he files his 
application? 



17) What is tho dollar amount of your application foo? 



18) if explanation of your application foo procoss is 
needed do so hero* 



SURVEY OP UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER ADMISSION 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
(For 2-year institutions) 



this questionnaire is to secure information from Illi- 
nois institutions of higher education relative to tholr policies and 
procedures in respect to transfer students. Exclude policies and pro- 
cedures that your institution might have relative to special purpose 
programs for students such as adults, part-time, evening, or special 
Answer oach question with a check mark or written response 
in une appropriate space provided. Most questions requiro only the 
use or a check mark to indicate a yes or no rosponse. 

1. Questions relative to your institution's definition of a transfer 
student. 



Yos 


No 



























1. Does your institution have a specific definition of a 
transfer student? If yes please write your dofinition: 



2. Do you classify as a transfer student, and roviow his 
admission on that basis, a high school graduato whom you 
have admitted as an entering freshman who then takes work 
somewhere else during the summer before entering your in- 
stitution in the fall? If other, please oXplain; 



3. Do you classify as a transfer student a student who 
previously attended your institution, goes to another in- 
stitution for a period of time, thon soaks to return to 
your institution? 

4. Do you classify as a transfer student a student moving 
from one campus to another campus within your own 
institution? 

5» Do you classify as a transfor student a student who 
has received college credit through means other than 
attending college, such as extension or correspondence 
credit, College Board Advanced Placemont or Collcgo Lovol 
Tost crodit, or credit earned concurrently while still 
attending high school? 



Yes 


No 































6. Can soloctod high school students tako courses in your 
institution for college oredit? If yos, do you defer r?- 
cording this credit until and unless they rogister in your 
institution? If you need to explain furthor do so horet 



7. Tho possibility of students baing onrollud simultano* 
outfly in two or more institutions will increasingly occur. 
Do you have an inter-institutional policy covering thoso 
situations? If yes, what is your policy? If no, please 
oxplain how you handle tho entry status of such a student; 



8# Does the classifying of a student as a transfor stu- 
dont rather than as an entering freshman impose limita- 
tions or disadvantages for him in any of tho following 
areas ; 

a. Admissions 


b. 


Financial Aid 




c. 


Orientation 




d. 


Athletics 




O t 


Housing 





If any of these answers need explanation please oxplain; 



II. Questions relative to spocific aspect of your institution's 
transfer admission policy. 



Name of Institution (“Indicate campus T£ more tlian^ne) 
N amo o f of fie i a 1 comp loti ng th ia q ubs t i onn a i r 5 



Yes 


No 











9. Do you inquire a minimal GPA for admission? 
What is it when computed on a 4.00 grado scale? 



If yos, 



Phono Numb or 



What additional requirements do you have for admission of 
transfer students? 



Survey of Froshman Admission Standards - Committed B 
November 1, 1968 
Pago 2 
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10 * What documents do you require? 




a. original transcript from each college attended? 

Original transcript from only the last college 
attended. 

c. High school transcript? 

d. Test scores? 

<»* * Recommendations, if yes, please explain who from, etc. 



f. Medical examination report? 

g, Disciplinary rocord? 

11, Do you admit any transfer student presenting a tran- 
script showing him to be in good standing, irrespective of 
his GPA? If no, explain; 



12, Do you admit a student who is on academic probation? 
If your answer needs to bo qualified, explain here, (in- 
cluding conditions of admission) : 



13, do you admit a student who was academically dismissed 
at his last institution? If your answer needs to bo 
qualified explain here; 



1*±, Do you admit a student who is on disciplinary proba- 
tion? If your answer needs to be qualified explain hero; 



lb, Do you admit a student who was disciplinarily dis- 
missed at his last institution? If your answer noods to 
bo qualified explain hero; 



16, Do you admit transfer students to all terms (includ- 
ing summer sessions)? If no, ploaso explain; 



Yes 


No 











































17. Do the same standards apply to all turrns (including 
summer sessions)? If no please explain; 



18. Does a restriction on the number of transfer students 
that your institution oan admit require you to follow 
higher standards in admission than tho officially stated 
ones? If yes, ploaso oxplain what your dafaoto method is* 



19, If your institution has colleges or academic divi- 
sions within it, do the same admission standards for 
transfer students apply to all of the units? If no 
please explain; 



20. Do the same admission standards for tranafar students 
apply to all curricula? if no, pleasu explain; 



21. If you have conditions surrounding the admission of 
studunts who were on academic probation or academic 
suspension at tnu last institution that have not been 
explained please do so here; 



22. Do you have different admission polioies for trans- 
fer students who aru Veterans of service intervening be- 
tween their last college attendance and application to 
your school? If yes, please explain; 



23. do you hnvu diffurunt and/or additional admission 
standards for physically disabled students who sock to 
transfer than those you apply to all students? If y^s, 
please explain; 



2n, Do you have different admission standards for disad- 
vantaged students who souk to transfer than those you 
apply to all students? If yes, please explain: 



2b. Do you admit students on transfer from non-accreditod 
institutions on thu same basis as you do from accredited 



institutions? If no, please explain the difference, if 

you use a conditional admission please state the specific 
conditions ; 



Yes 


No 
























26. Do you have different admission policies for admis- 
sion to baccalaureate oriented, occupational oriented, 
general education, and adult education programs? If 
different, please explain; 



^ \ * Do you have different admission policies for part- 
time and night students than those for regular transfer 
students? If different please oxplain; 



28, Do you have different admission policies for out-of- 
district transfer students than for your district students? 
If yes, pleasu explain; 



29, Do you require a non-high school graduate transfer 
student to graduate from high school before you will admit 
him? 



IV. Questions relative to your institution’s evaluation of credit 
policies and procedures ; 



Vos 


No 




























Yes 


No 



3o. Do you accept p graced if there are limits or 
conditions please explain; 



3 A. Do you accept credit awarded by another accredited 
institution based on: 

a) Proficiency exams. 

b) Military service, 

o) College Donrd Advanced Placement Program exams, 

d) College Board College Level Examination Program 
exams. 

3/. Do you have special policies for acceptance of trans- 
fer crodit from institutions which are not regionally 
accredited in any of the following categories; 



a) Class I Illinois two-yoar institutions. 

b) North Central rucognizod candidates for accredita- 
tion. 

o) institutions holding North Central Correspondent 
status . 

d) Other (spacify) j w 

If yes for any of the above categories, please ex- 
plain : 



33. What office (s) determines the following in reference 
to the transfer student? Write in your answer on tho 
line to the left. 

Admission. 

___ Acadomio status. 

Number of hours yet needed to graduato. 

Specific courses yet needed to meet general education 

* requirements. 

Specific courses yet needed to meet academic unit re- 
quirements (If your institution has internal academic 
units) . 

Specific courses yet needed to meet major or curricula 
'requirements. 

34 When is the transfer credit evaluation totally com- 
pleted? ~ ~~ 

Prior to admission decision. 

After admission but before first enrollment. 

After first enrollment. 

_ b _ Varies, 



Vue 


No 











35, Does the student receive a copy of the complete evalu- 
ation (including tho five items listed above)? 

36. Do you grant credit for courses for which you have 
no discernible course counterpart? 



Yes 


No 











37, Po you h.nvo a "forgiveness" policy, under special 
circumstances, for transfer work that is of low quality? 
If yes, please explains 



If yes, do you also have the same or comparable policy for 
your native students? 




a. Admissions 

b. Financial Aid 
Qf Orientation 
d. Athletics 

e* Housing 

If any of those answers need explanation please explain t 



V. Miscellaneous Questions relative to transfer practices. 



YOS 


No 







30, Do you show disciplinary status on your transcripts? 
If no, how can a ruceivivj institution securo this typo 
of information from your institution? 



II, Question* relative to specific aspect of your institution’s 
transffv admission policy. 



I ns titutio'n (Indicate campus’ If more than one) 

M amu of o f f ic i a 1 comp luting the questionnaire 

Survey of Undergraduate Credit Transfer Admission Policies and Prac- 
tices (2) - Committee B . 

November 1, 1960 




9, Do you ruquira a minimal GPA for admission? 
what is it when computed on a 4,00 grado scalo? 



If yos, 



What additional requirements do you have for admission of 
transfer students? 



STATE OF ILLINOIS 

BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 10# What documents do you require? 
COMMITTEE 0 



SURVEY OF UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT TRANSFER ADMISSION 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
(For 4*y«ar institutions) 



questionnaire is to secure information from Illi- 
V notit V tion8 education relative to their policies and 

i n w*!?* 0 * to transfer studonts, Exclude policies and pro- 
nrn^* i « t i at y ? ui ; infl kifc ut i° n might have relative to special purpose 
for ® t;ui3ant: * suc u as adults, part-time, evening, or special 
« Answer each question with a chock mark or written response 
««« «? ,pacu provided# Most questions require only the 

use of a check mark to indicate a yes or no response, 

** student™ rolativ ® t0 V our institution's definition of a transfer 



Yoa 


fib 



















Yes 


TT 















1# Does your institution have a specific definition of a 
transfer student? If yes please write your definition! 



♦ Do you classify as a transfer student, and roviow his 
admission on that basis, a high school graduato whom you 
nave admitted as an entering froshman who than takas work 
somewhere else during the summer before entering your in- 
stitution in the fal!7 if other, ploaso oxplaini 



3, Do you ciassify as a transfer student a student who 
previously attended your institution, goes to anothor in- 
stitution for a poriod of time, fchon seeks to return to 
your institution? 

4, Do you classify as a transfer student a student moving 
from one campus to another campus within your own 
institution? 

5, Do you classify as a transfer student a student who 
has received college cradit through means other than 
attending college, such as extension or corrospondonce 
credit, Collogo Board Advanced Placement or Collogo Level 
Tost credit, or credit yarned oonourrontly while still 
attending high school? 

6, Can selected high school students take courses in your 
institution for college credit? If yos, do you defer re- 
cording this cradit until and unless thoy rogister in your 
institution? if you need to explain further do so horoi 



7, Tho possibility of students being ohrollad simultana* 
ously in two or more institutions will increasingly ocaur. 
Do you have an inter-institutional policy covering those 
situations? If yes, what is your policy? If no, pleaao 
explain how you handle tho entry status of such a studont! 



0, Does the classifying of a student as a transfer stu- 
dent rather than as an entering freshman impose limita- 
tions or disadvantages for him in any of tho following 
areas t 



Vo* I No 






a. Original transcript from each college attended? 

b. Original transcript from only the last collage 
attended . 

c, High school transcript? 

d, Test scores? 

e# Recommendations, if yos, please explain who from, etc# 



f, Medical examination report? 

g, Disciplinary rocord? 

11 , Do you admit any transfer student presenting a tran- 
script showing him to bo in good standing, irrospootivo of 
his GPA? If no, oxplain t 



12, Do you admit a studont who is on aoadomic probation? 
If your answer needs to bo qualified, oxplain hero, (in- 
cluding conditions of admission) t 



13. Do you admit a studont who was academically dismissed 
at his last institution? If your answer nouds to bo 
qualifiod oxplain huroi 



14, Do you admit a studont who is on disciplinary proba- 
tion? If your answor nouds to be qualified explain horO! 



lb. Do you admit a student who was disciplinarily dis- 
missed at his last institution? If your answer noods to 
bo qualifiod explain herot 



16, Do you admit transfer student * to all terms (includ- 
ing summor sessions)? If no, pluaita explain! 



17, Do tne , *ine standards apply to all terms (including 
summer sesii )? If no, please explain* 



IS, Does a restriction on tho numoer of transfer students 
that your institution can admit roguiro you to follow 
higher standards in admission than the officially stated 
onee* if yes, please e.iploin what your cefacto method ist 
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No 



19. If your institution has colleges or academic divi- 
sions within it, do the same acunission standards tor 
transfer students apply to ail of the units? If no, please 
explain: 



20. Do the same admission standards for transfer students 
apply to all curricula? If no, please explain: 



21. If you have conditions surrounding the admission of 
students who were on academic probation or academic sus- 
pension at the last institution that have not been ex- 
plained, please do so here: 



22. Do yon have different admission policies for your out- 
of-state transfer students than in-state? If yes, please 
explain: 



23. Do you have different admission policies for trans- 
fer students who are veterans of service intervening be- 
tween their last college attendance and application to 
your school? if yes, please explain: 



24. Do you have different and/or additional admission 
standards for physically disabled students who seek to 
transfer than those you apply to all students? If yes, 
please explain; 



25. Do you have different admission standards for disad- 
vantaged students who seek to transfer than those you 
apply to all students? If yes, please explain: 




36. if yes, do ytou accept it on the same general basis 
as for baccalaureate oriented curricula? If no, please 
explain the difference: 



37. Do you accept credit awarded by another accredited 
institution based on: 

a. Proficiency exams. 

b. Military Service, 

c. College Board Advanced Placement Program exams. 

d. College Board College Level Examination Program 
exams. 

38. Do you ha’", special policies for acceptance of trans- 
fer credit from institutions which are not regionally 
accredited in any of the following categories; 

a. Class I Illinois two-year institutions. 

b. North Central recognized candidates for accredi- 
tation. 

c. Institutions holding North Central Correspondent 
status. 

d. Other (Specify) 

If yes for any of the above categories, please ex- 
plain : 



e. Do you consider your general education require- 
ments to have been met without further check if a 
student has graduated from a two-year institution 
with an Associate degree in a baccalaureato oriented 
program? 

39. What office (s) determine the following in reference 
to the transfer student? (Write in your answer on the 

line to the left) . 



26, Do you admit students on transfer from non-accredited 
institutions on the same basis as you do from accredited 
institutions? If no, please explain the difference. If 
you use a conditional admission please state the specific 
conditions : 



27. Do you use the same admission standards for students 
transferring from two year institutions as from four year. 
If no, please explain: 



28, Do you require students starting at two-year institu- 
tions to continue there for a period of time before you 
will consider them for admission to your institution? If 
yes, please explain your conditions 3 



29. Do you admit a student who has earned an Associate 
Degree on a basis different than one who has not earned 
the degree? If yes, please explain: 



30. Do you have different admission policies for non- 
degroe and extension students as for baccalaureate degree 
students? If different please explain: 



31. Do you have different admission policies for part- 
time and night students than those for regular transfer 
students: If different please explain: 



32. Do you require a non-high sohool graduate transfer 
student to graduate from high school before you will 
admit him? 



Admission 



Academic status 

Number of hours yet needed to graduate. 

Specific -courses yet needed to meet general educa- 
tion requirements. 

Specific courses yet needed to meet academic unit 
requirements. (If your institution has internal 
academic units) 



Specific courses yet needed to meet major or 
curricula requirements. 



40. When is the transfer credit evaluation totally 
completed? 

Prior to admission decision. 

After admission but before first enrollment. 



After first enrollment. 



Yes 


Wo 



















Varies. 

41. Does the student receive a copy of the complete 
evaluation (including the five items listed above)? 

42. Do you grant credit for courses for which you have 
no discernible course counterpart. 

43. Do you have a "forgiveness" policy, under special 
circumstances, for transfer work that is of low quality? 
If yes, please explain: 



If yes, do you also have the same or comparable policy 
for your native students? 



V. Miscellaneous Questions relative to transfer practices. 



Questions relative to your institution's evaluation of credit 
policies and procedures : 



No 



NO 



33. Do you accept p grades (or equivalent)? If there are 
limits or conditions please explain: 



34. Do you have a maximum number of hours that you will 
accept upon transfer from a two-year institution? If yes, 
please explain: 



Yes 


No 











44. Do you accept credit for work taken at a two-year 
institution after the student has reached junior status? 
If yes, please explain any restrictions: 




45. Do you show disciplinary status on your transcripts? 
If no, how can a receiving institution secure this type 
of information from your institution? 



Ins titution (Indicate campus if more than "one) 



35. Do you accept credit toward the baccalaureate degree 
from two-year institutions for work taken in terminal or 
vocational curricula? 



Name of official completing the questionnaire 
Survey of Undergraduate Credit Transfer Admission Policies and 
Practices ( 4 ) Committee B . 

November 1, 1968 







